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In Forthcoming Issues... 


Several articles on American composers of music, written 
by Henry Cowell, will appear in the coming volume of TREND. 
Mr. Cowell, composer, pianist, lecturer, writer and musicologist, 
is the editor of NEW MUSIC, founder and director of the New 
Music Society of California, one of the directors of the Pan- 
American Association of Composers and is the director of 
musical activities at the New School for Social Research in New 
York City. He is one of the foremost authorities on the subject 
of native American music. In these articles he will discuss the 
present state of accomplishment, the background and influ- 
ences, and present a brief critical biography of all of the im- 
portant figures in our creative music. 


In the literary department of the next issue there will be a 
short story by Millen Brand entitled "'Eroica.'' Mr. Brand has 
appeared as a poet twice before in TREND (Volume Il, No. 4 
and current issue), but this will be his first appearance as a short 
story writer. The symposium ''An Obelisk for 1934,'' begun in 
this issue, will be concluded with contributions by Jack Conroy, 


Robert England and T. C. Wilson. 


The present architectural series, which was in the nature of 
a forum by Frank Lloyd Wright, Buckminster Fuller, Richard J. 
Neutra and Ralph T. Walker, will be concluded in the next issue 
with an article by Percival Goodman, TREND'S Architectural 
Editor. Mr. Goodman will attempt to analyze, classify and in- 
terpret the trends represented by the architects who have 
written the articles which have appeared in the series. 


A critical estimate, by Marchal E. Landgren, of the activi- 
ties of Alfred Stieglitz, ''Alfred Stieglitz and America,"' stimu- 
lated by the recent publication of "America and Alfred Stieg- 
litz,"" will appear in the next issue. Also, the photographs of 
Berenice Abbott will be the subject of the second article in the 
series of American artists. Elizabeth McCausland, art editor of 
the Springfield Republican, is the author. 
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The Proustian Camera Eye 


Paul Goodman 


|. When any particular story is suggested for a moving-picture, it is for reasons 
more or less relevant to the properties of cinema itself. The filming of the Landing 
of the Pilgrims (as in the series "The Making of America") or of other such educational 
short-subjects, is obviously on the principle that we learn better by images than by 
sentences and ‘one picture is worth a thousand words."' Or again, when for financial 
or moral reasons, certain subjects are eagerly exhibited, and rigorously censored, it 
is because the screen, by its peculiar ability to excite the senses and rouse the emo- 
tions without in the least tiring the active imagination or the intellect, has become 
the most popular entertainment of our time. In the case of a few subjects, however, 
such as the great novel of Proust or T. S. Eliot's poem "The Waste Land,” it would 
seem that the repeated remark, "This would make a good picture!" is more immedi- 
ately relevant; here, the works themselves seem cinematic. 

Now already here, let me say parenthetically, we are taking for granted a very 
moot point, namely: whether cinema ought properly to borrow from books at all, any 
more than it should borrow from the theatre (which it almost certainly should not). 
But since | do not want to discuss this at present, but some other time, let us assume 
the following truism: that any book is susceptible of filming to the degree that its 
own technique is cinematic, and some books are more so than others. 

2. One of the properties of cinema that is considered peculiarly proustian, is its 
flow. The fluidity of shadows on a screen is, to some people, a perfect model of how 
we think; and this flowing association of ideas has only one dimension, Duration. Slow 
motion, accelerated motion, at the crisis perhaps a momentary dead-stop: all these 
are at the same time good cinema and the being of thought. Add the other devices 
that make the screen so fluid, the fade-out, the mix, the super-position; everything 
appearing and dissolving, with occasionally a sharp cut to another scene, ‘‘just like 
thought." So the Proust novel itself has been compared to a kaleidoscope. And 
lastly, in this remarkable theory of thought, the screen can be hazy (sentimental or 
otherwise bewildered) or definite and sharply focussed, and this is of course the 
difference between a "confused" and a "clear and distinct" idea! 
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Music too, however, could be said to represent thought, and so, in general, any 
medium that is both fluid and contrapuntal. But the flow of music is usually supposed 
to imitate feeling," while the flow of images is supposed to be "thought." This is 
on the principle that people ‘feel’ by a series of rhythmic motor sensations, whereas 
they "think" in terms of an association of pictures. (The error thruout is that sensation 
or passive imagination is mistaken for thought). 


3. Now a second property of cinema that could be called proustian (or vice 
versa, a trick of Proust's that is cinematic), is quite the opposite of the previous one: 
it is the idée fixe. Here, no matter what the point of departure, the mind is con- 
tinually brought back to one dominating motive, a ruling passion or an over-powering 
experience, that colors everything else. These dominating ideas give body, and a 
cumulative effect, to the thought that seemed all flowing and transient. A device 
employed to this end by Proust is the "petite phrase" of Vinteuil, recurring again and 
again. But it is in cinema especially that the attention can be focussed on one motif 
amid ‘the most heterogeneous action. The technical devices used are the close-up, 
the quick flash-back continually repeated, the training of the camera-eye on one 
significant feature (say, a worker's clenched fist) while the voices of the dialogue roam 
from one thing to another. Eisenstein is at the present time the great master of this 
technique—which like everything else, however, he often spoils by bad taste. 

By means of this perfect expression of the idée fixe, the cinema is curiously 
adapted to the presentation of hysterical compulsive actions, lapses of memory, 
neurotic tics of every kind. The side-long glance of the Baron when first seen by 
Marcel, this alone betraying his hidden mania (A |'Ombre des Jeunes Filles, vol. 2), 
would probably be better shown on the screen than in prose. 


4. Another quality of Proust that is also a property of cinema, is surprise, the 
unexpected revelation of traits of character or of relations between things, a revela- 
tion subtly prepared for, but breath-taking when it comes. Such an episode, for 
instance, as when Marcel, in the last volume, finds himself at a masque-ball where 
all the dancers have powdered their hair and made up their faces; and then suddenly 
he sees that it is not a masquerade at all, but all his friends grown old in a flash. 
Merely for mechanical reasons, this scene could not possibly be presented on the 
stage, but on the screen it is a simple quick-dissolve. For in cinema it is not what 
actually stood before the camera, but what comes out of the cutting-laboratory that 
finally appears; the most startling juxtaposition and double-exposures are feasible, so 
that mechanical difficulties practically disappear. Another aspect of the same quality 
of surprise, easily translated into cinema, is wit, which is juxtaposition that is unex- 
pected but appropriate. (Cf. the stunning moment in Cocteau's film, Le Sang d'un 
Poéte, where the dreamer, who has just shot himself, unexpectedly removed the blood 
from his brow, showing it to be a paper wreath). This is the respect in which "The 
Waste Land’’ would be good cinema. Another side of the same thing is striking 
metaphor, e.g., the stone lion that suddenly roars like a cannon in Potemkin. . . But 
this property of cinema is extremely relevant to the filming of Proust, for from one 
tree re ne 
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point of view, such surprises, reversal of all prior judgments and sudden enlightening 


of what was previously obscure, are precisely what "the proustian monadology" con- 
sists in. ~ 


5. The last proustian property of cinema that | want to mention is, that the 
camera eye is a spectator, almost a spy. This is the news-reel quality of cinema; it 
faithfully copies off the events taking place before it, without distortion or bias of 
its own. In most other arts and in most writers, we are given an interpretation of the 
object; we see it thru the active intervention of the artist—the brush-strokes of the 
painter or the purpose of the writer, to tell an entertaining story, for instancey but Jin 
Proust, and in photography, the effect depends on the sentiment that this is exper- 
ience itself, the object as it swam into the field of vision—but not looked at square, 
of course, for then it promptly hides and you see nothing of it, but spied on; out the 
corner of one's eye, just as Marcel spied thru the window at the loves of Vinteuil's 
daughter. When, in Sodome et Gomorrhe, Marcel spies on Jupien and the Baron, 
it is as if the camera-eye were in the alley-way, a passive plate of impressions. .. Not, 
on the other hand, that Proust is "photographic,"" as we speak of realism as photo- 
graphic. (Nor, for that matter, can a good news-reel be made by just turning a 
camera, without choosing the angle and editing the film). On the contrary, it has 
just been maintained that it is the "surprises," the unexpected and enlightening 
juxtapositions, that are the proustian quality of Proust (and the cinematic quality of 
a news-reel). But the paradox is, that these very surprises and juxtapositions, so un- 
naturalistic, would fail to be effective unless we knew they were photographic. In 
most writers, the virtue of wit is to be constructive, to present a witty object to 
somebody else's mind; in Proust, the Narrator is perfectly passive, but ta his continual 
surprise his passive mind itself turns out to be witty... | am afraid that this is rather 
less than clear; but the only point relevant to this discussion is this: that a certain 
"passivity of the camera eye" is characteristic of Proust. 


6. These four comparisons—the proustian free-association with the dissolving 
flow of cinema, the proustian idée fixe with the focussing of the camera, the proustian 
revelation with the unexpected juxtapositions of the cutting- room, and the passivity 
of the proustian narrator with the "photographic" quality of the news-reel—these 
four, altho not exhaustive, suffice to show in principle what is meant when it is said 
that A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, or any other novel, is cinematic in technique, 
or "would make a good movie.” 
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Walter Piston 


Arthur V. Berger 


The tendency of American composers to eschew idiosyncratic formulae and to 
return to more absolute values makes it increasingly difficult for chroniclers to write 
about them. Much of the difficulty would be removed, of course, if it were possible 
to print copies of the scores discussed with each critical review, or if the writer could 
be sure his readers were intimately acquainted with the works considered. In such 
cases remarks could be pointed, detailed, even technical. But the first notion is 
somewhat Utopian, and as for the second, there are too few performances and too 
few publications of American music for this to be likely to be true of more than a 
very few individuals. 

| am especially conscious of this problem in treating of the works of Walter 
Piston. Why, then, write of him? The question is pertinent and | am prepared to ans- 
wer: because | feel he is one of the most important composers writing today and 
because | think the measure of his fame—relative, to be sure, to that of other moderns 
—is scarcely proportionate to the degree of his significance. And if | shall have 
called the attention of a few votaries of modern music, in this paper, to the existence 
of Piston's creative output, and shall have prevailed upon them to seek out his work, | 
shall have, if | may venture to say so, done nobly. 

Piston may be placed, merely by way of introduction, in a group with Aaron 
Copland and Roy Harris. This triumvirate is rapidly asserting itself, not only because 
of a similarity in their aims and their works—there is only as much of this as is a 
natural outcome of the fact that they are all working with the same means, all spring 
from the same academic source (the French citadel of Nadia Boulanger, nourisher 
extraordinary of American composers), all write “absolute' music, are all of them 
American composers of about the same age, are all, despite said similarities, strongly 
individual creators—but also for the purely external reason that they are taking posi- 
tion in the front ranks of American composers. 

One doubts, perhaps, whether Piston is eligible for such a position in view of the 
relatively small size of his total output. But such doubts must be dispelled when one 
considers that this composer did not grow “en pleine vue" of his musical public, but 
sprang up a fully developed composer. He has been calculating and critical to an un- 
usual degree, and has preferred to eliminate his inferior works himself rather than 
oblige the public to do so for him. He has likewise spared his listeners the pains of 
his formative and propaeceutical attempts. 


It is this rare critical capacity which manifests itself always in his known works. 


Walter Piston was born in Rockland, Maine, January 20, 1894. He was a pupil, in Paris, of Nadia Boulanger 
and also studied theory and composition at Harvard University, where he is at present Assistant Professor of music, 
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Not that these are cold and calculated because of this: Piston has a rare lyrical gift, 
a warmth and great artistic vitality. No matter how perfectly he has shaped a detail, 
he will never dwell upon it unduly, will never halt the musical motion to exhibit it. The 
sheer momentum of his music drives him forward, makes the listener and especially 
the performer likewise anxious to move forward. Here is a type of movement almost 
akin to that of the Faure impressionist school, except that Piston never allows himself 
to depend entirely on the mere movement for its own sake, as many of the disciples 
of this school; his very meticulousness, working retroactively, makes this impossible. 
The music is always significant, meaningful. 

Harmonically, Piston's music may be described as ultra-chromatic. He does not 
adhere slavishly to the traditional diatonic scales, yet a tone center is always appar- 
ent. By observing the lowest note the listener may frequently hear the related keys of 
the subdominant and the dominant suggested at cadences. Here is a most logical 
texture of consonance and dissonance. A sonata movement is possible with the strict- 
est underlying relationships of key still persisting. Likewise a fugue. 

Piston's rhythms are in a way conventional, but not without interest. He is rather 
faithtul to the equality of the measure, although he occasionally allows changing time 
signatures. There is, nevertheless, frequent shifting of accent and a skillful use of 
syncopation to liven things up. As for his thematic workmanship, he is not averse to 
the use of the Schoenbergian method of juggling the notes of a given theme to form 
a second and a third. 

So much for general characteristics. Of individual works, the earliest known to 
the public is the THREE PIECES for flute, clarinet, and bassoon, written in 1926 and 
published in 1934 by Henry Cowell's New Music Quarterly. This is rather an unpre- 
tentious work in a capricious style which Piston has shown himself capable of handling. 
It serves admirably for a public opus |. 

The ‘Symphonic Piece’ for orchestra of the following year remains in manu- 
script and is inaccessible at the time of writing. The SUITE for orchestra, composed in 
1929 and published by the Cos Cob Press in 1930, is an ambitious attempt. This has 
been played by the Boston Symphony, the Philadelphia Orchestra, and the Philhar- 
monic Symphony. The work is scored for quite a large orchestra with a Stravinsky-like 
assortment of percussion instruments. The first movement opens indeed in Stravinsky's 
primitivist manner with a pure rhythmic figure which is reiterated for some time with 
~ extraordinary effect. | feel, however, the movement is not long enough and does not 
fulfill the promise of the opening. The slow movement is interesting but the last 
movement is the most engaging. Here we have a thrilling fugue which is sustained 
and does not dissolve, as is the custom today, after the voices enter. The theme is 
admirable and lends itself to inversion. Piston can write a modern fugue better than 
any contemporary American composer. He has excellent rhythmic counterpoint and 
facility in manipulating difficult technical stunts. . 

In 1930 Piston completed a fine SONATA for flute and piano which has become 
a little classic, so to speak. It is difficult, but well written for the wind instrument. The 
form is lucid and skillful invertible counterpoint occurs now and again. The last move- 
ment is characteristic of a scherzo manner, after the French, which is coming into 
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vogue here among the Boulanger contingent. It is petite, rhythmic, often syncopated, 
and clearly contrapuntal. Compare the last movement of Harris’ Sonata for piano 
(Cos Cob) and the first movement of Citkowitz' Sonatine. 

Of Piston's most recent works, there is a SUITE for oboe and piano composed 
1931 and published by E. C. Schirmer; a STRING QUARTET and a CONCERTO for 
orchestra, both completed in 1933 and published by Cos Cob in 1934. The first is a 
slight, though engaging work, somewhat in the Gebrauchmusik fashion. The quartet 
was one of the pieces de resistance at the last Yaddo festival of American music. It 
has a great deal of verve, is extremely well written for the combination, and recom- 
mends itself to chamber music executants. It is slightly more romantic than Piston 
usually allows himself to be, though it is one of his very best works. 

The Concerto is more contrapuntal than any previous work by Piston. Not the 
title alone, but the style of the first movement suggests the Brandenburg Concertos 
with their broad movement and brilliant virtuosity. It is an interesting experiment— 
though not an unusual one in emulating Bach today—and | should venture, a success- 
ful one. The music is crisp, clean, and brilliant, and something is always going on. 

Thus, the inventory of Piston's works. | have given only the barest indications as 
to what-may be found in this music. The publishers have been mentioned in all cases 
in the event the reader is moved to inquire more fully into the nature of Piston's 
creative output. 


WIRELESS 
My brother shook through air —slid down to Yucutan 
encyclicals of seas with sulphur-rotted hull, 
round islands with his thought his fingers pushed apart 
(language no barrier waves that thudded in 
to these insistencies— to that sub-samite sill, 
chorale of dash and dot) and took (invaded heart) 
he took his cargo home the sea velleity 
each time notating doom. subdued against his key. | 
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Notes for an Essay on Greek Mime 


Angna Enters 


The contemporary mime performer's task is to cut through the now encrusted 
official dance and mime approach to Greek mime and dance expressions. My Gug- 
genheim studies confirm my antecedent hunches concerning a project for an hypo- 
thetical Greek mime who was his own dramatist, composer, musician, designer of 
costumes and settings, and cast of performers. As Aristotle succinctly puts it: "A 
mime dancer who imitates, by rhythmic movement, manners, passions and actions." 
Mime performers were as much a part of the Greek theatre (Fifth Century B. C.) as 
were the tragic and comic plays. At first, in archaic Greece, the mime used only the 
sacred fables of the Gods and Heroes as material for his mimes. Later, as the de- 
cadence set in, the mime used topical material. At all times, however, the Greek 
mime (and later the Roman) functioned as a commentator—as he does even today 
with puppets in the Shadow Theatre of Athens. 

Such an hypothetical Greek mime is in the august tradition of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, who created all the theatre and music forms that supplemented their 
plays, and were the choreographers, director-producers, and even actors as well. Just 
as Aeschylus composed the music, rehearsed the chorus, designed the scenery and 
costumes for his plays, so the evidence indicates the same procedure by the Mimes 
before and after Aeschylus, and he probably inherited that tradition from them, even 
though, Mime, Pantomime, the tragic, comic, and satyric drama were separate 
branches of the Greek theatre. Aristophanes takes it for granted in his ''Frogs'’ that 
the dramatists provide everything for their plays except the applause—and he hints, 
not too subtly at the expense of certain of his contemporaries, that they did that too. 

The error in dance and mime has been, it seems to me, to adopt too literally the 
"tragic'' attitude as primarily representative of the Greek spirit. Even when a sincere 
effort is made to suggest the Greek sense of tragedy some of the movements, be- 
__cause of their naivete, must seem comic to us. When what passes for the ''classical 
tragic’ poses are presented the result becomes ridiculous. On the other hand, even 
the Greeks could get too much tragedy. A Greek dramatist of circa 400 B.C., named 
Phyrnicus, was fined 50 drachmas for making his play too "deep," too affecting and 
emotional to the taste of his audience, which apparently liked its pity and terror kept 
within comfortable bounds. We are prone to forget that the Greeks laughed as well 
as wept, and their tears never blinded their cunning. One of the principles of Greek 
life was barter—and this gives a comic aspect to considerable of their tragedy. They 
were always bargaining with the Gods at the most sacred and tragic moments. The 
Gods, themselves, were Greek in this sense, bribing, corrupting, lying, stealing, break- 
ing promises and not minding their own business. The Greeks could be perverse in 
their sexual lives. Their priestesses were not precisely nuns and celebrated the spiritual 
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life rather physically. The Greeks could be gluttonous, uncleanly—in fine, they seem 
to have been members of the human race. Every individual Greek was not a Plato or 
Phidias. 

It is a half truth to read Greek civilization by only certain poets and artists. The 
culture of these poets and artists together may justify a civilization, but it does not 
follow that a civilization is completely or only representative in these poets. As if in 
some future day the only record of our own time were to exist in the dialogues of 
Amos 'n' Andy—to reverse the analogy. Yet the Greeks had Mimes from whose tra- 
dition Amos 'n' Andy stem. In the arbitrarily pieced together puzzle which is the offi- 
cial dance and mime picture of the Greek mime-dance art forms—and it seems to be 
forgotten that there were many forms in point of geography, time and character—is 
always overlooked the fact that it was, primarily, popular theatre in which entertain- 
ment was the chief end—if the performer did not wish to make the acquaintance of 
decaying fish. In that popular theatre of Mime and Pantomime was interchangeably 
seen the tragic and comic, the Gods were reverenced and burlesqued. The sacred 
and obscene went hand in hand, and the hand which chiefly led was satirical. The 
evidence insists that the Greeks were human—as what else could they be!—not merely 
frozen figures on a frieze or a funerary urn or stylized lines on a vase. The Greeks 
would have had. no words for what we call Greek dance. And even the Greeks were 
somewhat impatient with certain of their group-precision dancers, according to Aris- 
tophanes. Bacchus, in the ''Frogs,"' seeking directions to Hades from Hercules, learns 
from that Hero that he will have to pass through an abyss of mire and floating filth, 
in which lie the unjust, the cruel, inhospitable, the incestuous, the parricides, robbers, 
perjurers, and assassins. Whereupon, quite gratuitously, but with an almost tragic 
hopefulness, Bacchus—the theatre's Patron!—says: 

"And, by Zeus! Kinesias with his Pyrrhic dancers 
Ought to be there—they're worse, or quite as bad." 

Those figures on Greek art forms, concerned with mime and dance, which have 
been ''copied"' all these years were created objects, as much the result of each artist's 
individual aesthetic point of view, his idiosyncratic problem with space and com- 
position and forms, as with the actual performers and performances he "recorded." 
The problem of composing on a vase or in fresco or in clay and stone is not the same 
problem as composing for the movement of the human figure in space. The modern 
"Greek" dance has tried to copy aesthetic arrangements indiscriminately, and of 
different periods and styles, with a point of view primarily romantic, in the sense of 
Directoire and Pre-Raphaelite bucolics. 

In studying the styles one inevitably make a choice. I, myself, prefer the archaic 
to the later Greek figures. To me, the figures of the Parthenon frieze already are 
Baroque, and for perfect baroque | prefer Michael Angelo. 


As one works on, the style of the various sculptures obediently fall into place, 
despite the profusion of seemingly different types. While the characteristics of the 
Gods changed during successive stages of Greek civilization, their identity remained 
the same, until new Gods, in the Roman era, were added. Thus, while the figures of 
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Artemis stood for varied virtues at different times, but Artemis herself always was 
there. 

The charm of the archaic-sculptures, bronzes and tanagras is their casual quality, 
even in the most stylized examples. This quality is one of those intangible things one 
thinks of as Greek. Not a "back to nature" simplicity, but a really natural excitement 
about life generally and particularly—but without credos. In the figures are count- 
less comments on the attitude they held toward life, and there are also those 
“characteristic'’ mannerisms—which must have been of the rhythm of their life. 

In creating a Greek mime for the modern theatre—a plausible one—it is the 
gestures of the people, not those of the dancers alone, which are important. All 
exaggerated poses, as dance poses, are more or less the same. Consequently, a hint 
is all that is necessary, the living movement being the stress. 

Gesture seems to have been first with the Greeks in mime and pantomime—the 
general distinction between mime and pantomime here being that in the former words 
were used. But the height of this form was reached, according to the Greek and 
Roman commentators, when spoken language no longer was used. Dance movement 
was subordinate in the highest dramatic forms. The Greek never was a professional 
dancer in our sense. His professionals were mimes, but used dance movements only 
when necessary. Sometimes dance predominated, sometimes mime. Though it is 
possible to approximate the ballet's five positions in Greece's recorded forms the 
Greek was not bound by them, nor did he merely do his simple arithmetical sums with 
them. The five positions were multiplied with endless gestures and expressions whose 
sources primarily were intellectual—even when the dances were military, gymnastic, 
ritual, folk and topical. The Greek mime-dancer was expected to ''dance with his 
eyes''—and, as one commentator says, the mind's movements were to be suggested 
by all the limbs and organs. When we reach the time of Quintillian that commentator 
literally raves over the nuances of which gesture without speech is capable. All of the 
strangulated restrictions of "abstract'' dance, in the worst contemporary sense, were 
unknown. Any movement was permissible, provided the combination of movements 
and gestures communicated an intellectual and spiritual whole. ''Pure'’ dance—devoid 
of meaning—was unknown. It would have been meaningless to the Greeks, who were 
not interested in form without content which was recognizable in the "'representative”’ 
sense. Greek audiences did not expect a performer, or performers, to follow "'set" 
dances, but to elaborate upon them. They expected invention and intellectual com- 
ment from the professional performer, or the poets who arranged the movements of 
groups of performers. In many instances the dance movements were used as visual 
translations, physically, of the words which were sung. But the height of mime was 
reached in the Roman era of Augustus with Pylades, a Greek, whose "'reading” of the 
present in the myths of the past by mime and mask apparently was unequalled. 

Suppose it were said that the figures of Picasso's painting are representative of 
contemporary civilization—then what do the figures of Matisse, Rouault, Brancusi and 
Maillol represent? And, then, how dispose of the fact that in each of these artists’ 
aesthetic is to be found Asiatic, African, Byzantine, Medieval and Second Empire 
traces? With what periods in time are we to identify them and their figures? To be 
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sure, we identify each artist with his own time—but it only follows that we can ‘'see 
the time accented through the limited eyes of one artist. After all, there were many 
Greeces, many warring Greek and semi-Greek tribal groups. The Northern Greeks 
and the Southern Greeks, the golden Greeks and the darker Greeks—to make a rough 
division. In order to "see" the Greece of each period, or special geographical place, 
the sources must be sought so as to distinguish or emphasize, say, the Egyptian or 
Asiatic influence on Greek art forms, but also upon Greek religion, thought and 
manners. This is not quite so easy to do as it sounds, for so much of what we “know” 
of Greece is premise, and premise not always too plausible. One thing, however, is 
certain and that is that "copying" the art forms of whatever Greek period without 
realization of the "re-arrangements" of dance-movement in line or clay is to mistake 
the aesthetic of one form, as in sculpture or drawing, as being inevitably true of 
another, as in dance mime. 


We can never "repeat" the Greek dance and mime. We can only hope to 
approximate that sense of clarity we have come to speak of as Greek. We can only 
use the Greek forms as a creative springboard. To say that a form is Greek because 
it is-an exact "copy'' of an aesthetic re-arrangement is to say nothing. Naturally, in 
making a Greek mime the subject-matter must be primarily Greek, but if that subject- 
matter is to be crystallized so as to have value for our own time we must relate the 
two points of view. The mime who works in the forms of past civilizations must use 
their subject-matter—his material must be authentic in the sense that an audience of 
that civilization could not question the validity of the material—but the use of that 
material is something else. The mime who creates his own theatre seemingly may be 
speaking of yesterday but his language is of his day. An ‘Auto da Fe" of Spain's 
Fifteenth Century as seen by a mime of today would not be regarded with the same 
point of view by an audience of that time and place. In that sense the mime sees the 
material in terms of his time. The artist, as the critic, cannot be impartial—not if he 
is a creature of flesh and blood. | believe the artist always should be on that side in 
man which celebrates life's wonder for all mankind. To achieve that end the perform- 
er must use all the materials of his craft, the tragic and the comic, reverence and 
satire—hold up, in fine, his creative mirror of comment so that one time, Greek, 
Medieval or Directoire, may speak to his own time. 

It is not to be done, however, by using one form, in this case Greek sculptural 
forms or vase drawings, as "copy" so as to prove the "truth" of another form, mime 
dance. Painters and sculptors always have been interested primarily in their work as 
related to content and subject matter. Hence in the healthy sense all sincere art, to 
varying extent, is distortion, pointing-up. The reason why the "Academy" in painting 
was doomed was because, taking the full flower of a civilization as the ideal, it tried 
to make the flower all over again. To repeat, it is impossible to "copy" in that sense 
a perfect thing. One has to take the perfection as a starting point and work back to 
its life-blood. The mistake modern art made—and now recognizes—was to say in 
effect that abstraction (in all its various and successive classifications) was possible only 
if the subject-matter was eliminated as literature, unrecognizable, or unrepresented." 
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Sincere artists did not set out to achieve unrecognizability, but that is where a literal 
reading of progressive chapters in a general theory, since Cezanne, led them. ; The 
fact is that all art forms always have been abstract—they have to be! Literature, 
story-telling, never has corrupted great painting or sculpture, provided it was part of 
the form, integrally—as in Mantegna, El Greco or Greek vase drawings. Modern art's 
quarrel was with "academic" not old forms. Greek art forms in most of the phases are 
more "‘abstract''—"'modern"—as is, say, the art of certain Chinese dynastic periods— 
than is any modern art today. This explains why virtually every modern artist of sig- 
nificance in what we can call the French School has used archaic and even classic and 
Byzantine Greek art forms, not to speak of the Asiatic and African forms. 

But in dance and mime these sources when used, whether from Greek or contem- 
porary art, as in “'abstract'’ movement, or Ballet, either has been literal or "abstract" 
in the sense Webster defines as “absence of mind''—always considered the greatest 
virtue in the purest "abstract'' dance—or, as Webster also defined it: "Abstraction: 
a purloining of some one else's property''—and not always in the most impersonal 
sense. Many of the poses on the vases are impossible to the human figure—and what 
the contemporary dance does not seem to wish to know is that the Greeks were human 
beings, and so able to move only circumscribed by the physical possibilities of the 
human figure. Moreover, the mimes primarily were entertainers—entertainers who 
related in mime the sacred myths, both reverently and obscenely. Burlesque and rev- 
erence jostled each other in the mime's story-telling—for the Greeks, even in what' we 
call their Choral dance and in their Mysteries, insisted on a story in the most symbolic 
and hieratic movement and gesture. And, judging by the literature and visual evi- 
dence the Greeks wished nothing left to the imagination. In Syracuse, for example, 
there was a dance entitled ''Telling the News,"' and apparently it was told. The arts 
require articulateness—not obscurity. 

Articulateness, however, is not a formula. The ‘‘classical'' school of acting and 
dancing probably came into being as a last desperate resort due to the inability of 
the actors and dancers—I mean of the past several centuries of course—to really 
create or re-create the character and the period of each play or ballet. This stylized 
form of expression, whether it be ballet, interpretive ‘classic’ or ''modern" daneing, 
classical’ acting or emotionalized gymnastic exercises in what Germans or Americans 
believe is the "Greek" or "primitive" manner, is always the result of learned instead 

~of created expressions. The easiest way out is to find a "technique" to apply to all 
problems, ironing them into a formula. This is what is mistakenly known as style: The 
ideal classical line is not the set sylized line, but that fine flowing line so true it al- 
most escapes notice so wholly is it accepted. The obvious stylized line is the easiest 
line to make in drawing or dance. One has noticed in Greek sculptures that (contrary 
to popular belief) there is no set rule or line in re-creating the human figure. There 
were many "Ideals" in Greece—each figure being its own ideal. Each Apollo or 
Athena or Aphrodite its own perfect unit—not one ideal figure for all Apollos. In 
painting and in sculpture the attempt of the artists (generally not of the first order) to 
formulate in one figure all perfect figures was what killed the Academy and almost 


killed modern art. 
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GREEK MUSIC. | can discover no connection between the Greek music extant and 
the music of, say, Bach or Brahms, or with most contemporary music. After all, the 
Gothic Christian Lutheran and Catholic spirit is not Greek. Greek music undoubtedly 
was not complex but simple, almost elementary. Poets such as Aeschylus obviously were 
more concerned with their sung poetry, the drama, and so their music could not have 
been other than simple, helping the movement of the drama, coloring it. Nowadays 
it is the other way around, the music (chiefly Germanic in origin) is “interpreted"— 
and with "dancing" (the Greeks themselves applied the term dancing to all measured 
movements, acting, and also military marching) poses taken from vases, etc., and they 
are taken with a point of view which is the result of the accumulated contradictory 
readings in the centuries since the Renaissance of what the Greek spirit was supposed 
to be, every century having had its own Greece, and in its own image. 

So, probably, my own Greek mime must be an image to a considerable extent of 
our own time, as | have been shaped by it, and it may seem unorthodox and revolu- 
tionary, especially as | have not tried to "modernize" it in the now official gas-pipe 
furniture manner. | have imagined my own mime, as the Greek and Roman poets and 
mimes their plays and mime poems, with the Greek myths as a basis, and the related 
forms, manners, beliefs and symbols as a touchstone, making my own music, an act of 
necessity, as only fragments of Greek instrumental music exist. It should be remem- 
bered that the Greeks did not make quite the same distinctions we do between sung 
and instrumental music. Aside from the impossibility of following the contradictory 
metaphysics of the Greek philosophers, who tried—and probably succeeded, as phil- 
osophers do—in entangling music in specific theories having to do with numbers, 
morals, physics, medicine and what not—the important fact is that to the Greeks at 
their cultural apex sung speech was the supreme musical form. Thus, in composing my 
own music | have sought to solve the various harmonic modes, according to my ear, 
for my own purposes, the object of my music being to fit the modes into the compo- 
sition as a whole. My point of view in the mime naturally is contemporary and per- 
sonal, and the result may not be completely successful. But | believe the mime to be a 
fresh restatement in the correct direction, and that a Greek or Roman audience of 
the B.C. or early A.D. periods, though it might not approve of me as a performer, 
would recognize instantly what | was doing and representing and saying. | say the 
Greek audience might not approve of me as a performer because, of course, my per- 
formance is designed for a modern audience. 

Two of the by-products of my mime studies are a collection of some 100 folk 
tunes of Greece and Asia Minor, many hitherto unrecorded, taken down by me for 
arrangement; and a group of 180 drawings in color of various salient phases of stages 
in Greek art. This collection—begun accidentally in making notes—is unlike any other 
| know of, if indeed one exists, and may be useful, historically, to students who might 
not be able to make their own studies in Greece and the Near East. The drawings are 
not fiteral, rather are they ‘‘free."" My attempt has been to suggest in these drawings 
that sense of play, and the color—the color is faded or missing in most of these Greek 
figures—which gave those works their birth. 
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Saturnalia—Primitive Rites 
From "The Theatre of Angna Enters” 
Courtesy of Erich-Newhouse Galleries, New York 


EUGENE SPEICHER: Portrait of Katharine Cornell 
Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art 


How Now, Juliet! 
Lydia Allison and Flora Webb 


An aura of great acting names surrounds the rdle of Juliet. What Phedre is to 
the French stage Juliet is to the English, the traditional touchstone of an actress's 
tragic powers. So universal has been the ambition to play Shakespeare's well-loved 
heroine that a record of the outstanding portrayals reads like a history of the English 
actress. And now Katharine Cornell's choice of this almost legendary character for 
her Shakespearean début focuses the spotlight of theatrical interest once more on 
Juliet. America's foremost young dramatic actress first considered Cleopatra for her 
début réle, thinking Juliet too young and immature. "But when | began to study the 
part,”’ she explains, ''l fell a willing victim to Juliet. In the short space of a few days 
she experienced the most complete passionate emotional life a woman is capable’ of 
knowing. One feels in her even more than an emotional maturity; rather an intuitive 
knowledge or sense of foreboding. By her own admission, 

‘Oh, God, | have an ill-divining soul! 

Methinks | see thee, now thou art below, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb.’ 
Hers was the flaming up of a lifetime in a moment." 

This spiritual dominance of Juliet is especially apparent in action on the stage. 
Although Shakespeare called it "Romeo and Juliet," to most theatregoers this play 
of romantic passion and exquisite death is all Juliet. Partly because of the winning 
personality with which Shakespeare endowed the heiress to the house of Capulet and 
partly because of the calibre of the actresses who have sanctified their positions by 
inspired performances as Romeo's beloved, Romeo himself has come to be regarded 
as the necessary second party to one of the most incendiary love affairs in dramatic 
literature. A Garrick, a Kemble or a Sothern can make flesh grow on the Montague 
bones, but Juliet customarily prevails as the ‘'fat"' part, and the unwary garden-variety 
Romeo is likely to be remembered merely as a comely orator in crimson tights. 

And yet, simple and forthright in characterization and dramatic structure as 
"Romeo and Juliet" seems, none of the Shakespearean list is more treacherous to the 
player. Juliet is responsible for many a laurel leaf shaken from the brows of goddesses 
enthroned on the theatrical Olympus. No less a personage than Mrs. Siddons, appear- 
ing at the age of 34 as Juliet for a single evening only, stifled that glory of adolescent 
girlhood under the rolling periods of her grand classic style. More recently Maude 
Adams’ elfin magic failed to ensnare Juliet's fateful charm, and Ethel Barrymore dis- 
tressed the critics when she presented for their consideration a somnolent young 
woman drawn in the drabbest of neutral tints. 

The performance did not always depend on the Juliet, however. At first the men 
had everything their own way. The name of Juliet's creator at that London first night 
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in 1597 is lost down some by-path of history, but this unknown must have been, in- 
congruously enough, a boy, since all women's parts on the Shakespearean stage were 
taken by men or youngsters chosen from the choristers of the Chapel Royal or St. 
Paul's. It seems difficult to believe that he could have achieved the proper illusion. 
That the audience was not indifferent to the unsuitability of Elizabethan casting is 
hinted by some lines in the prologue introducing the first woman to act on the English 
stage, as Desdemona, in 1660: 

"Our 'women' are defective, and so sized, 

You'd think they were the guard disguised; 

For, to speak truth, men act, that are between 

Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen; 

With bone so large and nerve so uncompliant, 

When you call Desdemona, enter Giant." 

The roster of Juliets reminds us that the actress is a comparatively modern in- 
stitution. The English theatre had prospered for more than a century when women 
began to replace men in the early years of Charles Il's reign. ''Romeo and Juliet,” 
unproduced since 1619, was staged by Sir William Davenant in 1662, with Mary 
Saunderson Betterton, renowned for her grace as a dancer, as the first female Juliet. 
Mrs. Betterton's was the unique privilege of being the first woman to create a number 
of Shakespeare's greatest woman characters, and she was so popular we can easily be- 
lieve that she must have captured much of Juliet's charm. The Restoration actress 
continued the Elizabethan custom of playing everything in ‘'modern dress.'' Many of 
the costumes were supplied from the wardrobes of the royal patrons, so that it was 
not uncommon to see some "lady of the ensemble'’ for whom the temptation had 
been too great wearing the Duchess of York's coronation robes to a soirée in the 
public gardens. 

Shakespeare undiluted was considered too strong for the delicate sensibilities of 
the Restoration playgoer. To remedy the Bard's crudities the Hon. James Howard 
furnished a new conclusion for ''Romeo and Juliet,’ preserving the star-crossed lovers 
for a happy ending, the two versions being given “alternately tragical one day and 
tragi-comical another,’ thus initiating the fashion of tampering with Shakespeare's 
tragic finale that endured well into the last century. 

During Garrick's reign Shakespeare's mutilated play was subjected to some of 
the most amusing treatment it was destined to receive until Margaret Mather dosed 
it with a diffusion of Victorian sweetness and light. Juliet, however, in the hands of 
Mrs. Cibber and George Anne Bellamy, the one a seductive, earnest young. woman 
who charmed the populace, the other the most capable tragic actress of her day, 
survived the mad scramble as the one shining light of the drama. Garrick, using the 
familiar altered version, presented Spranger Barry and Mrs. Cibber at Drury Lane in 
1748, but after a quarrel and the defection of his stars to Covent Garden stepped 
into Romeo's shoes himself, with Mrs. Bellamy as Juliet. The season of 1750 offered 
London the spectacle of Garrick and Bellamy playing rival performances at Drury 
Lane to those of Mrs. Cibber and Barry at Covent Garden. One evening, when Mrs. 
Bellamy as Garrick's Juliet asked plaintively, "Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou 
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~ Romeo?" a wag in the audience replied, "Because Barry has gone to the other 
house!" 

Mary Robinson, called "Perdita'’ by the Prince Regent on first seeing her in "A 
Winter's Tale," was a protégé of Garrick and Sheridan and made her début as Juliet 
in 1776 under the direction of Garrick. Like Fanny Kemble, Mary Anderson and 

_ Adelaide Neilson, perhaps the greatest Juliet of them all, 'Perdita" from the first was 

_ unafraid to breathe the rarified air at the very top of the ladder and began her theat- 
rical career in the réle now considered the privilege and obligation of only the most 
securely established actresses. She was an instant success, but the praises showered on 
her beauty and the envy of the feminine half of the audience over her pale pink satin 
frock trimmed with white crepe and spangled with silver, worn with a headdress of 
white feathers, inclines a posterity denied a view of these magnificenses to estimate 
her personality as probably more persuasive than her acting. 

Although in the first half of the nineteenth century the Juliets multiplied rapidly, 
their names have come down to us merely as leading ladies for the Romeos, played by 
such bravura masters as Kean and Charles Kemble. It was just preceding this period 
that Mrs. Siddons gave her one ill-starred performance as Juliet in 1789. But this 
blunder of England's greatest tragic actress was retrieved for the family when her 
young niece, Fanny Kemble, was forced by declining finances to make an unwilling 
début as Juliet Capulet in 1829. Coached in the minutiae of the part by her father, 
Charles Kemble, the young actress disdained the girlish coquettries of the current 
popular Juliet, the fascinating Eliza O'Neill, and gave after only two weeks of rehear- 
sals a forceful and intelligent reading that impressed the audience and the performer 
herself, who said later of the balcony scene, ''The poetry sounded like music to me as 
| spoke it." 

Miss Kemble's favorite Romeo was Ellen Tree (Mrs. Charles Kean), a tall, hand- 
some woman. Charlotte Cushman was also popular as Romeo, a vagary of acting and 
public taste that now seems as impossibly ridiculous as the Elizabethan customs of 
entrusting Juliet to a boy. Marie Seebach, an eminent German actress, in the 1870's 
was a pronounced success as Juliet in a version in her native language, with her asso- 
ciate, Mlle. Veneta, as Romeo. 

In 1838, Mme. Vestris, a famous actress and directress, produced ''Romeo and 
Juliet’ at Covent Garden in its original form, allowing Juliet to die as her creator in- 

tended. The London audiences, however, failed to respond to Mme. Vestris's gesture 
of literary integrity and Shakespeare continued to be butchered for some forty years 
more. 

In 1865 an unknown young actress named Adelaide Neilson made her début as 
Juliet in London, appearing for the first time in the part that became her masterpiece. 

. Miss Neilson, ideally suited to Juliet in looks and manner, studied the role so inten- 
sively and planned her interpretation with such comprehension and sympathy that she 
lives in the memory of those who saw her as being completely identified with the 
character—a Juliet in actuality. To her is generally given the credit of originating a 
bit of business almost every succeeding Juliet found convenient to use, when she drew 
some of the flowers from her girdle in the balcony scene and, kissing them, dropped 
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them into Romeo's upstretched hands. Miss Neilson was herself particularly affected 
by Juliet, emerging gradually and sometimes with difficulty from the spell of the part. 
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The ideal Juliet to many thousands of playgoers died suddenly in Paris in her late — 


twenties. re 
From 1870 to 1895 there were twenty-five revivals of "Romeo and Juliet,” many 


of them forgotten and others, like Henry Irvings in 1884 and Johnston Forbes-Robert- | 


son's in 1887, artistic and popular successes. These productions restored the original 
text of the play to the English stage. Although Ellen Terry was somewhat mature when 
she appeared as Irving's Juliet, she was idolized for the incarnate beauty and feeling 
of her performance. 

Mme. Helena Modjeska, renowned for her Juliet in her native Poland, had out- 
grown the part before she ever acted it in America, but her histrionic discrimination 
and refinement of style always made her an appealing actress. It is told of Mme. 
Modjeska that when learning the réle in Poland she rehearsed the balcony scene in the 
open air to catch the exact tones of hushed voices. In 1883 Maurice Barrymore and 
Mme. Modjeska as Romeo and Juliet closed the old Booth Theatre, where Edwin 
Booth had played Romeo in a sumptuous production in 1869 with Mary McVicker as a 
rather uninspired leading lady. 

There had been no memorable American Juliet until Mary Anderson, beginning 
at the top in that very part, stepped on a stage for the first time at Louisville in 
1876. Her Juliet was created of the very stuff of tragedy and acted against a back- 
ground of scenery and costumes that owed their rich Italian splendor to Alma- 
Tadema's suggestions and a visit to Verona by the star. The scenes were so many and 
so elaborate that though the dress rehearsal began at 7 in the evening, at 5 in the 
morning Romeo, Juliet and Friar Laurence were still waiting for the last act to be set. 
The prémiere, however, ended to rousing applause at the more reasonable hour of 
11:30. Miss Anderson braved London as Juliet when Ellen Terry, playing opposite 
Irving, was accepted as the ideal by the English public. Endless comparisons of the 
two actresses emphasize the picturesque and vivacious Ellen's power of personality 
and Miss Anderson's unusual intellectual penetration of-a difficult part. 

In 1877 George Rignold, taking a benefit, attempted the exhausting stunt of 
performing as Romeo to six different Juliets, Fanny Davenport lending heself as one 
of the transient charmers. But all the experimenting ever inflicted on Romeo and 
Juliet’ was outdone by James M. Hill's production in 1885, starring Margaret Mather, 
who had to be rehearsed five hundred times, being more facile in such spontaneous 
and volcanic histrionics as chasing her husband through the streets of Milwaukee at 
the end of a pistol. Mr. Hill staged the play with every spurious accessory of Victor- 
ian domesticity until it was a comfortable as an old shoe. A fire of blazing logs burned 
in Juliet's bedroom, complementing the heady heat of an Italian July, and a company 
of friars, opportunely happening by, trouped into the graveyard singing the "Mis- 
erere. 

During the next thirty years Viola Allen, Cora Urquhart Potter, Eleanor Robson, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Olga Nethersole and Maude Adams spoke the lines of Juliet, 
wore her costumes, made love and died in their several fashions, but no one of them 
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more than sketched in outline the picture Adelaide Neilson, Ellen Terry and Mary 
Anderson had so fully drawn. Miss Nethersole's impassioned and intense performance 
was distinctive for dynamic resplendence of style, natural to the future Sapho. Julia 
Marlowe's was the next Juliet to whom the adjective "great" is applicable. The critics 
were lukewarm to Miss Marlowe's first Juliet in 1888, but capitulated eight years later 
to the "slow crescendo of power" with which she described Juliet's growth from girl 
to woman. Miss Marlowe's performance moved Eleanora Duse to beat her gloves to 
tatters with applause, a reaction indicative of the popular enthusiasm for the Marlowe 
Juliet whenever she played it for the next twenty-five years, especially after the late 
E. H. Sothern joined her as Romeo in 1904. 

Margaret Illington enlisted in the ranks of Juliets in 1911, but the shimmering 
robes of the Capulet maid more becomingly clothed Phyllis Neilson-Terry, playing the 
role that same year in London. Khyva St. Albans, a totally unknown actress, in a heroic 
endeavor to measure up to a part too big for her, whisked from obscurity into oblivion 
as Juliet in an ambitiously staged production in New York in 1916. Laurette Taylor 
offered scenes from several Shakespearean plays in 1918, including Juliet in her 
selection of characters. A year later in London, Doris Keane and Basil Sydney went 
down into limbo in the name roles of "Romeo and Juliet'’ when the honors were 
gathered by Ellen Terry, still in perfect kinship with Shakespeare, as the Nurse. 

The mention of Jane Cowl brings Juliet very near in memory. Following Ethel 
Barrymore's unpredictable failure in the rdle, Miss Cowl in 1923 presented to an 
appreciative first night audience a "Romeo and Juliet" acted and produced as a play 
of youthtul love, rich in romantic witchery. Juliet herself was very beautiful to look 
upon, evidently deeply in love and convincingly eloquent of her despair and bewilder- 
ment. Miss Cowl confesses that her ambition to play Juliet dated from her appear- 
ance as that character in a school tableau at the age of thirteen. When her desire 
was about to be realized, she put off the undertaking from year to year, fearing that 
the part in which she won triumphant acclaim would prove too great a strain on her 
powers. Rollo Peters contributed generously to this production, designing the settings 
and playing Romeo with earnest grace. 

The contemporary English stage has seen three revivals of "Romeo and Juliet" 
since that in which the great Terry returned to the footlights. Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, 
who later played the part of Elizabeth Barrett Browning in "The Barretts of Wimpole 

“Street,” curiously reversing Katharine Cornell's procedure in New York, was the Juliet 
in 1924. Jean Forbes-Robertson is named as the heroine in the playbills of 1926 and 
Joyce Bland and Mary Casson in 1932. 

Eva Le Gallienne's living library of the drama at her Civic Repertory Theatre was 
enlarged to include the role revered by all the hierarchs in the spring of 1930, with 
the directress as Juliet. The critical departments paid tribute to the sincerity of her 
performance, complimented her on the warmth of her interpretation and were unani- 
mous in praise of the teamwork which emphasized play more than parts. Miss Le 
Gallienne's well-known aversion to assuming starring honors, however, and the admir- 
able interplay of her company, could not prevent the emergence of Juliet as the 
central figure or disguise the skill with which she was acted. 
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Unlike Jane Cowl and most of her professional sisters past and present, Miss 
Cornell disclaims the usual lifelong ambition to play Juliet. "| have gone one step at 
a time and never thought ahead," she says. ''When | came to New York fifteen years 
ago and presented a letter to a manager, | had no legitimate reason for being re- 
ceived. He was seeing me because a friend asked him to. In answer to his inquiry 
about what | would like to do | told him some little part—something | thought | could 
do, and then later, perhaps, one a bit bigger. But | never looked far ahead. Every 
part I've played has had a definite value for me, has given me something | felt | 
needed, regardless of what some people thought of the types | portrayed. Finally, | 
felt | must find out what | am worth. | must try Shkespeare. It would be cowardice 
not to do so. | must be courageous enough to take my own measure.” 

Miss Cornell finds a rapture in the magical beauty and romance of Shakespeare's 
mimic world and a delight in the melody of his lines reminiscent of Fanny Kemble’s 
experience at her début as Juliet. She presents the play with only one intermission to 
preserve the romantic spell. Although something of the joy of speaking Shake- 
spearean poetry had been described to her, Miss Cornell confesses she was not pre- 
pared to be raised to heights of exaltation of which she had never dreamed. The 
mellow tones of her voice caress the words of a passage she considers unsurpassed, 
from a scene generally omitted, but which she includes in her playing version, 


"Give me my Romeo; and, when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun.’ " 


In humility before the lyric loveliness of the lines she speaks and the emotional vigor 
of the character she impersonates, the actress whose rare artistry has established her 
at the forefront of her profession declares, ''The romantic atmosphere, the poetry, 
lift you, with no effort on your part. The lines help so constantly and do so much more 
for tHe trole than you could that even a passably good actress should be able to play 
Shakespeare." 

The stage Juliet is known to Miss Cornell only by her dim memories of Julia 
Marlowe many years ago. Because she has not happened to be where she could 
attend performances by recent Juliets she comes fresh to the rdle, her interpretation 
unaffected by impressions she would have unconsciously retained. Once only, in 
“Candida,” has she followed another actress in a part. In that instance she had never 
watched anyone else in the title réle of Shaw's play, which was not a difficult one for 
her, since, as she explains, the maternal attitude comes easily to her. Miss Cornell 
counts her unpremeditated ignorance of contemporary Juliets as an advantage. 
Glorious as is the stage history of this most lovable of heroines and many the dramatic 
triumphs won in her name, she lives afresh with every new performance, a challenge 
and a promise to each actress who adds her name to the long list of Juliets. 


—— SS 
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Arnold Wiltz, Allegorical Realist 


Henry Leffert 


, A significant artist should be greater than his work. In it should be not only the 
fruits of his labor and training but his dreams as well, poorly fulfilled perhaps, but 
there. In this day and age it is not enough for an artist to be a competent drafisman. 
There are too many of them. They know the tricks of technique. They are adepts with 
light and shade. They realize the variations of color and their subtle delicacies. They 
use the secrets of line and movement and perspective. They know all the things we 
should almost take for granted today. Nor is a complete and well-rounded aesthetic 
of art enough. There must be an attempt at a philosophy of life. There should be a 
reaching outward and forward to grasp any truths there may be, any negligibilities 
that are. 

Perhaps a dozen young American painters might be mentioned who are as good 
draftsmen as Arnold Wiltz. Yet he stands head and shoulders above most of his con- 
temporaries because he has that inner vision and because he is more than a mere 
technician. He is now a mature man, puzzled as are we all. But he is striving out of 
the welter of confusion that surrounds us to formulate a credo and a system, a philos- 
ophy that will, if it does not entirely explain life, at least make it more liveable, at 
least make it a little more possible. 

Wiltz is a realist. There is a stark brutality, a hard brittleness without any bow to 
conventions, beliefs, or illusions, about his work. He is a satirist, potent and powerful 
and fascinatingly corrosive. His work is sometimes savage and fierce and humiliatingly 
bitter. But in back of it there is something of the man himself. Warm... alive... 
sympathetic. Eager . . . friendly, sometimes bewildered, often groping. If there is a 
brooding stillness about his painting—for there are few figures, and he is certainly 
not at his best painting figures—there is commingled with it the tumult and rush the 
beat and rhythm of life. 

Mystical and allegorical, his best work rises far above his own interpretations. 
There may be a tree, as in ‘Wood Interior," old, weatherbeaten, gnarled, alone and 
branchless, held in the iron grasp of grapevines, almost growing out of a cement pool. 
In the background, a dense forest, verdant and green. Now, of course, anybody who 
has ever seen grapevines knows the ruthlessness of the grapevine. But is that the only 
ruthlessness; are there no other frustrations in nature? Would it be worthwhile for the 
~ artist to paint that and nothing more? Wiltz would say that that is what he intended 
to paint—the ferocity of the grapevine. But he has built better than he knew. Some 
day | shall go back to that painting and find an inner meaning. Some day sbmeone 
else will go to it, and find another and a different meaning. Many more will go /and 
find many different meanings. We will all be right. The different meanings will all be 
there. Yet the artist has accomplished this allegory by a simplicity of means. He 
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elaborates no Poictesme such as Arthur B. Davies created. His symbols are symbols 
from our lives, every day, commonplace, a little bedraggled. The interpretation is up 
to us. But the symbols are sometimes too confused. The artist has given us either too 
much or too little. 

Wiltz's drawing is careful. There is no visionary mass of the Monet variety. 
Often his houses seem bounded by ruled lines. His trees are stiff and have no nebu- 
losity. He paints large masses: groups of buildings, dams, bridges, railroad trains. 
Mostly they are the creations of man, but sometimes there are the hills, as in the two 
Ashokan pictures, jagged, ruthless, but beautifully and carefully still. A pervasive 
quiet lingers about much of his painting. It is still and calm with the stillness of accom- 
plishment, whether for good or for bad. 

His use of color is striking, but hardly consistent. His surfaces are flat. In his 
early period, prior to ten years ago, his colors were dull; browns, brownish greens, 
blues and greyish blues. Then in his French pictures he used pastel shades and some- 
times colors a little deeper, but always soft. So his quays of the Seine, whether they 
be pinkish tan or blueish grey, his buildings of deeper blue or salmon pink are all quiet 
and harmonious. In his latest period—the one dating approximately from 1930—he 
sometimes uses these soft, subdued, and almost mystically tender colors—as in "'Deso- 
lation''—as though he were playing in a minor key. More often his colors are as 
harsh, as stark, as cool, as strident as his themes. Vivid, brittle, staccato, they almost 
trumpet themselves forward in a cacophonously modern harmony. 

If Wiltz had stopped painting ten years ago he would be remembered, if at all, 
as a young artist of some technical ability. Five years ago he would have been the 
painter of the French canvases. And his reputation would have been no mean one, 
for the three French canvases | have seen are beautiful. They were all done in 1928. 
"South of France’ (Vence)—with its villas on the hill—slightly reminiscent in form of 
El Greco's "City of Toledo," is almost a study in different tones of soft pinks. And 
the deep blue sky, flecked with grey clouds and the deep—and sometimes vivid— 
greens, serve to accentuate the pink and the rose and the tan of the villas and the 
road. It is a little tired, pensive, and melancholy, with none of the sparkle of, let us 
say, Pissarro's Southern France. 

Then there are the two quay pictures, ‘Pont So. Michel,"’ with its dominant tone 
of greys and greens, with a figure in a red sweater to break the monotony. The can- 
vas called "Seine" is a study in pinks. Both of these pictures are redolent of the charm 
that is Paris, with its quiet Seine, and its bridges, and its buildings, even to the gen- 
darme in one of them. ; 

In these paintings Wiltz is unquestionably trying his mettle. This stay of almost a 
year in France is the turning point of the artist's career. He, with others of the Lost 
Generation, had gone to France to find new media and different techniques. Some, 
like Glenway Wescott, drifted from their roots and lost significance. Some, like Hart 
Crane, became firmly convinced of the futility of life and ended it. Some, like Thorn- 
ton Wilder, escaped into a mirage of petty words. But Wiltz found himself in reality. 

We have Wiltz at his most important in the pictures done since 1930. From a 
capable artist he has become a significant one. He has not done many canvases and 
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ARNOLD WILTZ 


Ashokan, 1930 
Oil on Canvas 
Collection of Mme. Helena Rubenstein 


ARNOLD WILTZ 


Reconstruction 


Collection of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art 
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some, such as "Western Still Life,"" though technically perhaps an improvement, and 
in color maybe the finest thing he has done, nevertheless lack direction. There are too 
many of this sort in the paintings Wiltz has done. Wiltz is too important an artist to 
waste his time on "Western Still Life’ and ''Property for Sale." For that matter, he is 
too important an artist to paint any more ‘American Landscape, No. 3," with its 
sheer realism of oil tanks and railroad trains and switch signals. Of course, it is a 
healthy sign that he is no longer interested in plein air painting. But he is too im- 
portant to become the painter of the American mechanistic revolution, as he threat- 
ened in the two Ashokan pictures. Let Benton be the American Zola of paint. Wiltz 
has a different mission. 

In only a few of his pictures do we glimpse the road Wiltz may take if he remains 
true to himself and American art. Properly speaking, "American Landscape, No. 3" 
and the Ashokan pictures are part, if only the surface, of this awakening. But they are 
pure realism. The stupendousness, the bulk, the sheer brutality of power are there. In 
both Ashokan pictures we have the great dam, the mass of steel and cement. But 
here Wiltz is only the reporter, nothing more. He does not seek underneath for rea- 
sons and interpretations; he propounds no answers. In 1934, while honest reporters 
are a necessity, we want our artists to be, if not prophets and seers, at least com- 
mentators and interpreters. 

That is his réle in his three significant paintings, ‘Desolation, ''Retrogression,”’ 
and "'Reconstruction.'' These, to my mind, are among the most important paintings 
done in America in my lifetime. From the dreamlike, fatiguing naiveté that has been 
the mental equipment of so many of our artists, Wiltz has escaped into actuality and 
reality. He has begun to propose the questions. It may be, he will find the answers. 
"Desolation" is simple. Bitter... It would be horrible were not the colors, greys and 
their variants, restful in themselves. Snow on the ground ... The sky, the dull steeli- 
ness of winter... In the foreground a broken tree ... Towards the back, a house, or, 
rather, part of two walls of a dull mauve . . . A portion of a blue roof .. . Railroad 
tracks force their way through this scene of wreckage. Mechanism drives onward 
ruthlessly. Life dies before it. 

In the Ashokan pictures we have mechanism—steel and cement—conquerors. But 
this blind, unreasoning deification of the inanimate, which is the religion of modern 
American life, bears in itself its own decay. In ''Retrogression" (‘The Survivor'') we 
see this more clearly. Man, defeated, hopeless, bereft of all the physical necessities— 
even clothes—sits. A nude figure, pondering at this Frankenstein wrought by himself. 
He looks and wonders at the desolate ivory and grey ruined factory with the wreck- 
age of machinery strewn about him. In the background are the dark green hills in 
which alone there seems to be health. Man has allowed himself to be cheated and 
defrauded by something of his own creation. He has become the tool, the slave of 
machinery. 

Again in "Reconstruction" the seeds of decay inherent in this cult of unreason 
are before us. There can be no health in this bloated excrescence. Machinery and 
mechanism have destroyed themselves, and almost have succeeded in ruining life. 
Broken machinery lies about near wrecked buildings. Amid the wreckage two figures 
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stand. They carefully examine blue prints of something new that is to arise. In all the 
latest phase, these two figures examining blue prints are the only ray of hope Wiltz 
holds out. The thought is implicit in the picture, that which arises is to be planned 
and controlled. Instead of machinery controlling men, men are to control machinery. 
So far as the thought goes, | find it good. But it doesn't go far enough. | know 
Arnold Wiltz feels that this controlling and planning must be done for the benefit of 
all society, not the predatory few. It seems to me, until he can bring that home, and 
hammer and rehammer it in by means of paint and canvas, his work must remain par- 
tially a failure. 

In his latest phase, Arnold Wiltz is relentless, bitter, and unbending. He has 
painted with the vigor and insight of a man who has his roots in life, not in a world of 
make-believe. They are the paintings of one who has lived deeply, and felt deeply, 
and, sometimes, thought deeply. If he can continue in the line he has developed, the 
line of allegorical realism, and broaden it, and deepen it, and keep it close to the 
fundamental problems of our day—the sweep of mechanism, the greed and over- 
whelming brutality of the financial mechanists, and the impending complete break- 
down of our civilization unless these predatory overlords can be stopped—if Arnold 
Wiltz can do this despite the adverse criticism of thoughtless people who fear propa- 
ganda because it might make them think, he will go down in the history of American 
art, not in the company of other artists, but perhaps as the most important and sig- 
nificant painter of our day. 


ARNOLD WILTZ 


1889—Born, Berlin, Germany 

1905-1914—Seafaring man, sailing on German, Danish, Norwegian, English and Belgium ships 
1914—Arrived, New York; worked as dock builder, carpenter, etc.; painted Saturdays and Sundays 
1915-1916—Studied at the National Academy of Design 


1919—Worked for Simon Lake, submarine inventor and builder, Bridgeport, as first officer of the 
"Salvage" 


1921—Returned to New York; began to paint seriously 
1922-1923—Studied with Hamilton Easter Field 
1923—Moved to Woodstock, N. Y. 

1927—First one-man exhibition, Dudensing Galleries 
1931—One-man exhibition, Chicago, Welden Galleries 
1932—One-man exhibition, Dudensing Galleries 
1933—One-man exhibition, St. Louis. 


Mr. Wiltz's work has also been included in the regular group exhibitions held by the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh; the Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia; the Corcoran Galleries, Washington; 
the Buffalo Museum, the Brooklyn Museum, the National Academy of Design and the Whitney Museum, 
New York. 


He is represented in the following collections: Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington; the Cin- 
cinnati Museum, the Newark Museum, the Whitney Museum, New York; Mme. Helena Rubenstein, 
Paris; Mr. G. Emmerick and Prof. Harold Rugg, New York. 
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An Obelisk for 1934 


A SYMPOSIUM—PART ONE 


IN TERMS OF HISTORY 


It is not 1934 which needs the obelisk—if we set up tombstones for bourgeois 
literature, maybe its ghosts would realize that they are dead. After all, time itself will 
hold anything we put into it, and in terms of history time is on the side of revolution. 


What, in your opinion are 
the new and dominant 
trends in creative writing 
as shown in the work pub- 
lished during the past 
year, both in magazines 
and books, especially in 
America? In an endeavor 
to discover the observa- 
tions made by editors of 
various young magazines 
we sent out this query 


The last year brought into sharper focus trends which 
have been digging into American literature for some 
time now. The aesthetes—the creators of headspun writ- 
ing, contemptuous of or indifferent to social and political 
facets, from Hemingway to Pound—are having a hard 
time finding irrelevant themes which will appear novel. 

The tone of our literature and critical emphases are 
shifting to explicit avowal of political position. The re- 
actionaries are no longer hiding behind Parnassus. Revo- 
lutionary literature is becoming clearer and stronger; it 
is the only solid, unified movement today. There are still 
too many writers playing the middle ground, but most of 


and received replies obvi- 
te for every side of the 
obelisk. 


them are moving towards Marxism. There is a stampede 
of little magazines, most of them with "left sympathies.” 
Some are merely cashing in on the swing to Communism; 
some reorienting themselves to proletarian literature. 

When proletarian literature produces works like Cantwell's "The Land of Plenty,” 
Rollins’ "The Shadow Before," Conroy's "The Disinherited,'' Schneider's ‘Comrade: 
Mister,"' Smedley's ‘Chinese Red Army Marches," Hicks’ "The Great Tradition," etc., 
it is time to stop "beefing'’ about propaganda and art. On any aesthetic standard, 
however arbitrary, pure and asocial, are bourgeois writers producing works which can 
match the skill and vitality of these books? The form of reportage has been re-ener- 
gized. Smedley, Spivak, Ehrenbourg, North, LeSueur, Garlin, to mention but a few, 
have combined the verve and charm of fiction with the gravity of fact. And the host 
of younger writers coming up as a proletarian generation are producing practically 
the only important stories, poems and criticism today. Field, Newhouse, T. Lerner, 
Hayes, Algren, Rolfe, Funaroff, Balch, Obed Brooks, Rahv, Leavitt, and so on. 

These writers, together with the pioneers, Gold and Freeman, are the pace-set- 
ters of revolutionary literature. Besides centralizing the direction, they have set up a 
magnetic field, attracting writers whose material and outlook are forcing them to a 
revolutionary stand, and repelling the Tories by clarifying the issues which separate 
the two poles. An atmosphere of values has been created in which every important 
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writer is judged from some angle of relationship to Marxism. On the fringe of revolu- 
tionary-proletarian literature are writers like Caldwell and Farrell, in whose work Com- 
munist attitudes frequently pop through. Waldo Frank's "The Death and Birth of David 
Markand" suggests that he is discarding his earlier mysticism, using it for casting emo- 
tional symbols to enlarge the play of economic factors. Gregory, Auden and Spender 
have not yet made the transition to articulating the attitude of workers in revolt (C. 
Day Lewis has approached this a little more closely). But their links to revolutionary 
tradition have given meaning to their poetry and have enabled them largely to avoid 
the gap between rhetoric and idea which necessarily exists in such blustering announc- 
ers of the American spirit like Mac Leish and Engle. 

Revolutionary writers are creating a literary image of revolution. The reaction- 
aries are trying with might and main to build an image of fascist counter-revolution. 
It's about time the writers of the so-called middle made up their minds, because they 
are continually falling off the fence anyway into apology for the status quo. Writers 
can't sit on Parnassus because Parnassus has become a volcano. 


WALLACE PHELPS. 


UNLITERARY LITERATURE 


Much has been said and heard of late about the regional and proletarian schools 
of writing, but what is not so generally discussed or understood is the fact that both 
are phases of the same dominant trend in present-day American literature. This is the 
trend away from the anti-literary or super-literary toward the unliterary, from literary 
anarchy toward literary collectivism, the revolt of the Nineteen Thirties from the Nine- 
teen Twenties. 

The post-war decade—as is now a matter of literary history—was one of high- 
brow cosmopolitan influences, aesthetic and intellectualistic. Secession, Transition, 
Dada, Surrealism, the revolution of the word, are only a few of the catchwords that 
identity the modernist waves of radical and anarchistic experiment. But modernism, 
with its breaking down of form and its contempt for a purely decorative art, was really 
a revolt against and a secession from literature, a revolt, however, which was not far- 
reaching enough because still largely technical, individualistic, and abstract. 

Modernism seceded from literature, from the creation of meaning, into the sci- 
ence of the meaning of meaning—criticism, psychology, and even mathematics—but 
succeeded only in substituting unintelligibility for communication. The unliterary lit- 
erature of today is seceding from literature into social science—folklore, anthropology 
and economics—and is substituting social and cultural significance for mere meaning 
or criticism of meaning. It is this social significance, accompanied by sincerity, sym- 
pathy and seriousness of purpose, that unites the apparently diverse and even conflict- 
ing tendencies of regional and proletarian writing in contradistinction to the playful 
and skeptical spirit of post-war movements. 

Both regional and proletarian writers are seeking a way out of the chaos of in- 
dividualism by a revaluation of folk and group symbols and patterns. Regionalism, it is 
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_ true, has been accused of anachronistic escape, looking back to a golden age and 
substituting legend and myth for contemporary reality. But these are scarcely more 
of an abstraction than purely ideological Marxist literature. The best of both regional 
and proletarian writing is dynamic and contemporary, interested in common people, 
in ways of living, in the relation of the individual to environment, in cultural and social 
conflict, in the problems of adjustment and survival. The regionalist may tend to limit 
himself to rural and agrarian as the proletarian writer to urban and industrial types, 
but both are essential to a complete picture of the American scene, the folk, the 
masses; and the portrayal of local customs, speech, and character, and economics, 
and technology inevitably cut athwart each other in correlation with geographic and 
cultural conformations. 

In style as well as in subject-matter, regional and proletarian writers have much 
in common. Style is likewise native, with a tendency toward the natural and naive, the 
diction, phrasing, and imagery of colloquial or speech levels, going to life instead of 
books for its elements and patterns. There is a new respect for the authentic phrase 
as well as for accurate portrayal, a feeling for the common man's, the uneducated 
man's, social expression as well as his social backgrounds and problems. In an attempt 
to handle large masses, to relate the individual to the group and the region, and in 
providing a host of new traditional values, symbols, and types of character, the un- 
literary literature of today is rising above the fragmentary and lyric to assume cosmic 


and epic proportions. 
B. A. BOTKIN. 


TOWARD CANALIZATION 


Asked what | consider to be the outstanding literary trend to be made out as 
one looks back over the year 1934, | should unhesitatingly reply, "An ever-increasing 
tendency toward a canalization of the problem of plastic conception in literature." 

There has been much futile talk of “propaganda versus art,’ and a thorough- 
going misconception, for instance, of what proletarian writing really is. The whole 
question is one of the relation of the artist's ""Weltanschauung" to his work. In the 
case of one who happens to be an artist, with a proper command of technical means, 
we may then say: The bigger the life-view, the bigger the work. In other words, the 
_big life-view—which today means an ardent and effective visualization on the creator's 
part of the new workers’ society—will inevitably tend to mold a big plastic form. It 
is inconceivable, on the other hand, that an artist insensitive to the cataclysmal break- 
down of the old bourgeois society should be able to produce a big form (not to speak 
of a significant content}—Mr. T. S. Eliot's is a good case-history; one has but to 
glance at the Fascist literatures of today, such as the German or the Italian, or at the 
shriveling liberal-humanistic output. The thing should be evident, if the problem were 
not muffed and muddled by stupid interference from without and by stupid listening 
to such interference from within. 

If the young proletarian writer, for example, were to follow Mr. Robert Herrick's 
advice, he would end by producing not proletarian literature but a literature of the 
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unlovely condescending French Populist brand—such the result of that "happy ob- 
jectivity” that is urged upon us. (What a stress they all put upon “objectivity” these 
days, the cautious old boys who are afraid the Flaubert-Goncourt drawing-room of 
literature will be mussed up! What, after all, IS objectivity?) And Mr. Fred R. Miller, 
the editor of Blast, actually falls for a left-handed compliment handed him by Major 
Douglas’ New English Weekly on his freedom from "propagandist ergoteurs."' With- 
out denying, the value of true objectivity, but with a contempt for the obviously 
timorous and interested variety, we would hereby throw the emphasis for a change 
upon the. primary importance of the artist's subjectivity. If he is an artist (to repeat) 
and living in the new, live world, his art will be alive; if he is living in the dead old 
bourgeois world, his art will be stillborn, no matter how damned "objective" he may 
be. And that is all there is to that. 

In 1934, then, what | behold is, as | have said, the growing canalization of the 
plastic problem, through the big-molding proletarian life-view. Out of this, definite 
literary forms are emerging. Aragon's art of the faits-divers, out of Block and Maya- 
kovsky, is one, carried the past year to a still further point in ''Fevrier.'' The collective 
story in America has made a notable start (summarized by Gordon Kingman in The 
New Hope for October); there is Halper's "The Foundry," etc. But the most interest- 
ing form that has been evolved, to my mind, is that to be found in César M. Arcon- 
ada's novel, ''Los Pobres Contra los Ricos."’ This is the mass-story-form at its biggest, 
reminding one of Davidenko's mass-choruses. The book, written from the convinced 
Communist. point of view, but without the faintest shrilling, takes in the life of an 
entire people in a period of intense social change. The interesting point for us, 
however, is the technique, the form that is evolved, poetic and symphonic in sweep, 
with a certain employment of that bastard man-in-the-street's interior monologue 
a la Celine, which is not without its increasing importance. Among other devices, 
the extremely effective use that is made of radio in this novel is to be noted. 

We have our mold, and it is a big one; the new product shows this. 


SAMUEL PUTNAM. 
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Opinion in American Architecture 
Ralph Walker 


IV.—The Ambiguous Skyscraper * 


Social and economic thinking is the great governing factor in the progress of 
architecture. Politics take a secondary position. It might be said that it is a limiting 
factor. It is inclined to move more slowly than social and economic thinking. Change 
in a civilization first becomes evident in social unrest or in a desire for economic 
change. 

It is apparent that the world is becoming more and more receptive to new 
invention. In fact, in many fields invention lags behind anticipation. We are there- 
fore capable of projecting a desired result before we have the actual means of 
accomplishment. This is true not only in material processes but in our desire to change 
the social and political structure under which we live. This is not mere hopeful wishing 
but is a justifiable expectation based on past performance. The Utopias of yesterday 
become the commonplace of tomorrow. 

Our present position is one of anticipation of further and greater changes. It is 
fair to say that there is far wider acceptance of the desirability of social and 
economic change than is evident in the political structure of our society. The basic 
fundamental of progress lies in the scrapping of the obsolete. The period of use, 


however, is meritoriously longer in some forms than in others. The determination of 


*This is the fourth of a series of articles 
begun in the March-April issue of TREND. 
__Each of the articles is written by a leading 
American architect, each architect answer- 
ing in his own way questions asked by 
Percival Goodman, TREND’S Architec- 
tural Editor. 


The questions asked Mr. Walker were: 

1. What relation exists between the so- 
cial, political and economic force of our 
time and the architecture being built? 


2. Can an architect serving as agent for 
Big Business’ reach full stature in his art? 
If answer is negative, then under what 
conditions can he do his best work? 
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3. The use and constructual method of a 
building dictates the fundamental form. 
Do you believe that the architect is justi- 
fied in concealing this form by the addi- 
tion of elements suggestive of another con- 
structual method or use? 

4, Do you believe that the future of ar- 
chitecture lies in mass production methods 
based on scientific reasoning and rational- 
ized procedure? If the answer is affirma- 
tive will this not mean that the architect 
as individual will no longer exist? Will 
this be good? Is it not necessary to change 
our entire system for the education of these 
new architects? If the answer is negative, 
what is the future of architecture? 
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the point of obsolescence in society is based on a change in social and economic 
concepts and not on caprice. A society long accustomed to consider obsolescence 
as detrimental in one part of its organism will move toward its elimination in all other 
parts. The acceptance of obsolescence in the art of building has become accelerated 
by an increasing amount of invention. It is obvious, therefore, that many forms now 
considered advanced will be scrapped in their turn. 

A great part of the invention in the art of building is following the desire for 
another and better condition of living. The improvement in the economics of building 
and the use of land will be formed by a greater knowledge of the benefits to be 
derived from the stability of human values. The present state of architecture in re- 
lation to society as a whole is that of a state of transition from rugged individualism 
into a broader conception of collective and human values. Even if the private owner- 
ship of land continues, as it no doubt will for some time, its use will be regulated for 
the benefits of the community rather than solely for that of the individual. Uncon- 
trolled individual speculation is becoming considered as detrimental to society. This 
revision of a long held social conception of the private use of land will greatly affect 
the economic and political aspects. This change of viewpoint is more fundamental 
than the desire for cheaper building materials or for new forms or for new structures. 

The architect has been working under the stimulus of private profit. In a larger 
sense, while having a technical knowledge of the detrimental economic aspects of 
uncontroHed speculation, and at the same time having an understanding. of human 
values, he has failed to employ this knowledge as a collective force. On the other 
hand, the improvements in the science of building, to which the architect has largely 
contributed, have come through constant invention to meet a competitive need of 
so-called big business. The general acceptance in America of the idea that individual 
enterprise has greater rights than the community in which it operates, has produced 
the skyscraper in architecture. 

The skyscraper is an interesting ambiguity. It well represents the two extremes of 
our civilization. Its genesis is in greed and selfishness, yet in its building it is one of 
the highest forms of collective effort attained in the industrial world. It is produced 
despite the most rigorous difficulties. The organizing ability in back of a single large 
skyscraper is more highly developed than in the Ford motor industry. It is the perfect 
example of cooperative effort in which every man has his part of responsibility and at 
the same time subordinates himself to the group. From the designer to the laborer 
the accomplishment requires initiative and intelligence. 

The growth of our ugly cities, the lack of beauty in our architecture, has little or 
nothing to do with big business as such, but fundamentally they are the synthesis of a 
rapid change in population and in needs and the instability caused by this change. 
It is the seeking of the individual Eldorado that has caused the chaos. The architect 
working for better social conditions and a new architecture to fit those conditions is 
apt to find as much hindrance from government as he does from individualism as rep- 
resented by big business. 

For there is a similarity between big business and government, and the bigger 
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the business the greater the similarity. Both have the tendency toward centralization. 
Both develop that which in government we call the bureau. Both become involved in 
red tape. In both the lack of decision, or at least the length of time necessary to 
arrive at decision, increases in direct ratio to size. If the bureau, in either case, is 
under popular government or even dictatorship in which results are apt to be scrutin- 
ized by either a higher authority or by other bureaus, standardization becomes a 
defensive bulwark behind which the bureaucrat moves even more slowly. Safety of 
procedure rather than free experimentation becomes the outstanding rule, for the 
bureau offers security just as long as no forward action is taken. 

Because of the existing competition perhaps business moves more rapidly. | 
understand that the elevator standards of the Federal government were at least ten 
years behind the standards in operation in private building. It is safe to say that 
private initiative in all types of construction has progressed more rapidly than has 
been true of governmental agencies. Interesting examples of government hindrance 
is seen in the official revulsion against the international style in both Russia and 
Germany, whereas in America or England it is permitted to find its own public. Cer- 
tainly architecture by governmental edict, as in the case of the Palace of the Soviets, 
is not rational or inducive to progress when compared with the free experimentation 
going on under private initiative. As an example of the relation of architecture to 
social thinking it is definitely a backward step, decidedly a symbol of retrogression. 


The question of style, structure, mechanical comforts, are beside the point until 
our society appreciates the fundamentals of good living and the relation of architec- 
ture to that quality of life. Standards of living must not be confused with standards 
of comfort; they are not synonymous. At the present time our inordinate interest in 
things structural and mechanical resembles nothing so much as a child with a new 
plaything. The hope that through the complete exploitation of extra-human means 
society will achieve an automatic Utopia is still further evidence of childlike faith. 

Architecture is basicly a consideration of space related to use. The structure 
which encloses that space at present has few boundaries which are limiting. From this 
fact alone a new motivation of space will develop. The use, or at least the associated 
use, however hidden, dominates the building. The need generates the use and de- 
_ termines the relative space, which, in turn, is qualified by the structure, but use alone 
should develop the enclosure. The fallacy is in thinking structure and form prede- 
termine use. 

Too often the need is crowded into prejudice, whether that prejudice is a predi- 
lection for a Greek column, a glass wall or a cantilever. Architecture is not ready for 
standardization. The standards of the dwelling house, for example, cannot be fixed 
unless life or living becomes standardized to an extent hitherto unknown. A standard 
in architecture becomes a style. Every style has within its beginnings its own ful- 
fillment, and also a reason for its decay. There is a constant revolt against standard- 
ization, and as long as the qualities of the human mind are unequal in different 
individuals the possibility of a complete standardization is unthinkable and undesirable. 
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There has been a great deal of confusion as to the meaning of the phrases: 
scientific approach and rationalized procedure. They have been assumed by most 
writers on so-called architectural functionalism as having, as primary meanings, stand- 
ardization and the corollary mass production. 

Standards are in constant flux. Each problem can be stated differently at each 
point of solution. The logic of a present standard is based on a premise which is only 
true according to the knowledge possessed at the time in which it is established. For 
example, Leonardo de Vinci stated the problem of the aeroplane. Because of a lack 
of a source of power his logic was insufficient. What new standards may be developed 
on a superior source of power, other than that of the combustion engine, is a question, 
the possibility of which, however, no one will deny. Such a new source will open up 
an entirely new group of selections. To say then that the aeroplane has reached a 
state of perfection is to admit the possibility of no further improvements in knowl- 
edge, and the failure of inventive resources. All that can be said of the present 
aeroplane, from a scientific point of view, is that it flies and that is develops speed. 

To approach standardization then, except as a springboard for further experi- 
mentation, is to admit that a process has reached a rest period, a fatigue point, or 
in architecture a fixation of habit. Architecture will not reach that point for some 
time to come. 

Mass production may be of two kinds, both based on economy of effort: 

|. The assembly of materials in a factory to produce a finished product. 

2. The assembly of materials in the field where, because of size or unusual 

conditions, the assembly may not be more economical than at the factory. 

Both processes maybe depend upon a prefabrication of parts in places other than 

where they are finally assembled. Both depend upon a highly organized control to 
achieve economical results. 

In the final analysis, the question of mass production, as concerns architecture, 
will probably only apply in the first category to very small units. Most architecture 
will be an assembly job in the field, an assemblage capable of some flexibility to meet 
varying conditions. Its success with the small units will also depend largely upon 
increasing the possibility of markets outside the metropolitan areas, where, at the 
present time, shelter may be erected with far greater economies than is true in urban 
centers. If prefabricated and mass production houses represent to the great majority 
of home owners the same relative increase in annual costs as does the automobile, 
and with the same rate of obsolescence, the market will be very small. The building 
shoddy of today is better than the automobile shoddy. 

Granted, however, that there is a trend toward the mass production house, what 
of the architect? It is reasonable to assume that the individual architect will be 
called upon to perform a larger function in society than he has at present. That he 
will have a larger responsibility in community growth and in directing that growth. 
The architect, however, must learn that the individual building is very unimportant 
except as it fits into the larger scheme of the city. 

Our cities require the leadership of a well-balanced and at the same time imagi- 
native group of men akin to the possibilities inherent in the architect. But there stll 
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will be a great many large units of construction, most of which are truly architectural 
problems and not engineering. It is very possible that again the division of training 
and responsibility indicated by the specialization of the architect and the engineer 
will be coordinated so that the present differences will disappear. Certainly the 
architect trained as the exterior decorator, who thinks of structure and mechanical 
efficiency as being divorced from architecture, is becoming, and deserves to be, as 
dead as the dodo. The science of building, however, is not sufficient: it must be com- 
bined with the art of building, and that service, whether rendered by the architect or 
the engineer, results in architecture—still a vital part of any civilization. 


Signals of an Excursion 


In the twilight—across the upturned earth— 
across the span from life to death, the sudden wound, 
the flash and the flame of lights; 
there will be time to remember 
the flickering candles and the smoke 
and a shrill laugh, bursting from membranes of despond; 
and all our fleshy nights in the caustic environs: 
We will—as the shells go popping their generous deaths 
lose our now casual minds, for moments 
before they burst in the sullen haze of music. 
We were poets—all! sucking from the sea's winds 
the cool spray for our feverish diligence: 
what of the heights when music stormed our strength! 
in our bosoms 
the elegaic Debussy! 
in our eyes 
the tints of Renoir 
marshalled the ugliness. 
You will take the eyes, the hurricane sweeps! 
death too is a vision; you will take 
the ears, all our senses, and corrupt them 
with powder and blood! 
We will remember 
should the harrowing salvos not detain the soul— 
but allow it to creep—amidst the breakage 
of the crumbling blood, we will, then, 
in the fierceness of the fire—think these things: 
and in thinking—so stand unmarked 
though even if death, with its suddeness 
climbs down from the vested air—and strikes! 
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"We are dull heroes''—in the marshalled laughter of hysteria: 
we bridge the ramparts of Hurrah" with silence! 
The infantry of our Arts—marched in our songs 
the bayonet—ready—shining, gleamed in the 
stilled begotten murders! We have committed many— 
and tyrannies for the songs of death 
still flood off our pens: gentlemen—workingmen! 
our experiments in the Unconscious have left us sleeping: 


Up—from the fields of tint and bleating 

the god-clouds are raining blood upon our brains 

and bullets for our Artful "'pains’': will you have '“‘peace” 

kind sir, and you—lady of dreams—will you lead 

us among the singing silver—the floating purple airs 

the vested loves—of disintegration, and the minds that stare 
- for curious ululation? Then you will lead us: hail and well met 

in the gardens of red flowering death! 

you could not breathe the rose 

your fragrance dismembered in the loam... 


HARRY ROSKOLENKIER 


OF THAT CITY GONE NOW 


Spring in memory moveth me among those green evenings 

when one we were with the half-light's 

indistinction of prophetic shadow . . 

Starred were the street lamps sheening the wet-streets of that city 
gone now . . . that was so crannied wonderful: 


Oh dream 

adrift 
amid the clouds of the mountain . 
Spring in memory returneth me those adolescent urges, 
worm weaving the dew-wet grass's new-coming; 
budded with them, our shameless and naked Narcissus, 
superbly walking among waterlights, 
indifferent of the vague dancers of twilight . . . 


DWIGHT STRICKLAND 
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Debut 


Harrison Kerr 


It has been a belief of American composers that one explanation for the infre- 
quent performance of native orchestral works could be found in the indifference to 
them of our foreign-born orchestral conductors, who, almost without exception, hold 
the important directorial positions in this country. It can scarcely be questioned that 
there is much truth in this contention. Accordingly, it was something of an event 
when Werner Janssen, American by birth, training, and sympathy—and a composer— 
was given the opportunity to conduct the New York Philharmonic Orchestra for two 
weeks in November. Unquestionably, against all of the odds of so important a début 
and in spite of limitations in the music he presented, he made a favorably impression 
as a conductor. But, if his choice of works for performance was his own, and indica- 
tive of his predilections as a musician, it must be confessed that the American com- 
poser is not destined to fare any better in native hands—taking Mr. Janssen as exam- 
ple—than in those of our distinguished foreign virtuosi. 

No one would expect Mr. Janssen, making a début of great importance to him- 
self, to sacrifice too much to his confréres. Therefore there need be no quarrel with 
the fact that he made up the backbone of his programs with works of Handel, Haydn, 
Reger, d'Indy, and Sibelius. Against these five composers, of the standard repertory, 
he placed five American composers and two contemporary Europeans, Alberto Gasco 
and Werner Egk. Neither of these latter had anything of the slightest importance to 
contribute, their works being brilliant but trivial. If the reason for choosing these 
works is elusive, what would be the explanation of his American choices? These were, 
speaking chronologically, the MacDowell Second Pianoforte Concerto and the Sym- 
phonic Prologue "Riders to the Sea" of Henry F. Gilbert. While there seems to be 
only the slightest reason for playing the works of MacDowell—he has been sufficiently 
performed—there could be more point in presenting Gilbert, who never had the at- 
tention that he deserved. Unfortunately, the “Riders to the Sea" was an unhappy 
~ choice. It is not one of Gilbert's best works and suffers much from confused writing. 
Gilbert lacked technique, and this lack is especially obvious in the work performed. 

Of the contemporary natives, Janssen chose Carpenter, Sowerby and Roy Harris. 
Carpenter and Sowerby have been widely performed—as most academicians are 
bound to be—and the choice of these men would indicate a tendency, on the part of 
Mr. Janssen, to play safe, or a failure on his part to realize the trend of creative music 
in this country. If he was playing safe, he was doing exactly what most European con- 
ductors do. If he thinks that Sowerby and Carpenter are representative American 
composers, it is high time that he inform himself as to contemporary effort here. If, 
as a last and saddest alternative, this music is indicative of Janssen's own taste—then 
he is just another conductor and his services to native music will be nil. 
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There remains Roy Harris to consider. Unquestionably he is one of our most tal- 
ented younger writers, but, just as unquestionably, the piece performed by Mr. Jans- 
sen (Chorale, for String Orchestra, Op. 3) is one of the composer's least interesting 
works. This is, in fact, the second movement of Harris’ otherwise admirable string 
sextet transcribed for the larger body of strings. Whether, as Walter Piston states, 
the theme is derived from "Ach, wie ist's méglich," or is, as the composer states, a 
reminiscence of American Protestant hymn singing, does not much matter, as it is but 
inferior material at best. The variations built on this theme are wandering, indecisive 
and ineffective, and the only impression gained is one of disappointment. One won- 
ders why, if Harris wished to transcribe a portion of the sextet, he did not choose the 
vital and impressive first movement which contains some of the best music written by 
any American composer. 

As a conductor, Mr. Janssen exhibits accomplishments of considerable merit; as a 
program maker he makes significant departures from the usual—which tendency must 
be commended. But, the distressing fact remains, that as soon as he departs from the 
standard works he chooses inferior music. In this he is in distinguished company—hav- 
ing no less a master than Toscanini to point the way for him—but the reputation of 
the transgressor does little to soften the crime for those who believe that truly signifi- 
cant contemporary works ought to be performed—even by the sacrosanct Philhar- 
monic Society. 


BLUE HEAVEN OF WINTER 


An airplane was sunk like a meteor into the mountain: 
Metal to fire, forest to stone: the rocket 

Ignited wooded slope with lightning. The burden of wind 
Was heavy with leapt flame and the sky tarnished. 

The blight of sun obliterating 

Leaden skies and rivulets gorged with soot 

Were a dark sediment for the valleys. (Cayuse under subtle rein, 
Natives skirmished in the hills, hunting the quarry 

Of refuge, but huckleberry bushes were dry of fruit 

And the sap was bitter.) 

The country had no belongings: 

Only by right of birth could it call the forest of its own, 
And the date was long forgotten. 

But the forest fire was an acetylene welding 

The blue heaven of winter. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 
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American Painting in Recent Exhibitions 


Marchal E. Landgren 


The Memorial Exhibition of the works of the late Alfred Maurer, held at the Up- 

2 town Galleries (Oct. 30-Dec. 10) offered the first opportunity to see the work of this 
artist in retrospect. Maurer was born in New York in 1868 and became internationally 

famous as a painter with the turn of the century. He was the recipient of many 

awards; among these were the first prize and gold medal of the Carnegie Institute, 

1901; the bronze medal at the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 1901; the third medal 

at the Liege (Belgium) Exposition, 1905, and the gold medal at the International 

Exposition, Munich, 1905. During the height of his popularity, he came under the 

influence of Henri Matisse and became imbued with the ideas of the moderns. He 

then changed his entire approach to painting, and became associated with the mod- 
ern movement in Paris. He was one of the first Americans to become stimulated by 

the work of his European contemporaries, and one of the few who felt beneath the 
surface. The Memorial Exhibition shows only his accomplishments in the modern idiom. 

With the change of his viewpoint, Maurer lost his popularity as a painter; his can- 

vases were seldom exhibited. He painted more or less in obscurity during his last 
years, and died on August 4, 1932. Shortly after his death, the Whitney Museum 

offered his estate a memorial exhibition of his work. Unfortunately, this honor was 

never given him because of the interference of the agent in the case. 

Maurer was an unusual draftsman and was endowed with a fine plastic sense. His 
weakness, however, was in combining these two qualities. This accounts for the deco- 
rative quality which dominates all of his earlier work. The intensity of the work painted 
before his last two years depends entirely on his drawing. The fact that such a canvas 
as the "Two Girls in Red" is painted in oil is incidental, for the drawing is all that 
matters. Paint was used as a filler to his drawing; there is no response here between 
the painter and his medium. Hence, the picture becomes cold and decorative; it has 
no plastic value. In his latest works, however, Maurer combines his abilities and leaves 
an important contribution to American painting of this century. 

The first one-man exhibition of paintings by Sidney Laufman to be held in New 
York in almost four years took place at the Milch Galleries in November. Mr. Lauf- 
man has lived in France for a number of years, and has only recently returned to this 
country. The exhibition included work done both here and in France, and the French 
Aandscape seems nearer to him than the American. He achieves a quiet sort of lyricism 
in such canvases as the "'Plowed Field.’ It is not profound painting, but it is ‘‘paint- 
ing.” There is a decided tendency on the part of both critics and painters to over- 
look this quality; they usually demand or practice a meticulous and precious technic, 
or else turn heel completely and revel in some supposedly impassioned, but usually 
meaningless, display that amounts to mere gusto. Mr. Laufman offers neither, nor 
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does he attempt to be profound or inventive. He is at his best as a landscapist, and 

no doubt works out of doors. The French landscape, with which he is most familiar, is — 
most suited to his disposition. The ordered quality, the simple shapes of the houses, — 
and the coloring of the French country fit together in his canvases to form a simple 
and sincere poetry. The American countryside, with its disorder and contrasts, does 
not fit his temperament, or he has not yet become adjusted to it. The Vermont scenes — 
in this exhibition do in no sense approach his European work in mood, quality or form. | 

Two of the exponents of the romantic trend in American painting were well rep- — 
resented in exhibitions during the fall season. Paul Mommer showed a collection at — 
the Midtown Galleries (Nov. 19-Dec. |) that was certainly the most impressive showing — 
he has yet made, and Henry Mattson exhibited recent work at the Frank K. M. Rehn — 
Galleries (Oct. 29-Nov. 17). Since his last exhibition, Mr. Mommer has acquired a 
simplicity and a reserve that convince one of the deep feeling and sincerity of his ex- 
pression. Such pictures as the "Crucifixion," "The City," "The Island," and the "'Vil- 
lage Monument" present a completeness that clarifies and, in a sense, summarizes all 
of his earlier work. The distortion, usually too dramatic for the depth of his earlier 
canvases, is now given way to a simple and balanced building of forms that show a 
much deeper response between the painter and his subject. Mr. Mommer's expres- 
sion is subjective, but it never loses its relationship to this subject matter. “The City” 
remains a view of New York regardless of the mood it conveys. Here is the case of 
the artist identifying himself with the subject he paints. He does not create an ab- 
stract mood, or find any pleasure in the material reality of the scene. The abstract 
and the material combine; such is the nature of romanticism. Occasionally in his 
work the material comes from the imagination; "The Island" is an example. In this 
canvas, he is more abstract, yet he is able to keep his subject in equal value to his 
nostalgic mood. No doubt, Mr. Mommer has matured technically as well as expres- 
sively. He paints with the simplest of means, combining rich texture, forms and values 
with solid plasticity. 

Henry Mattson's work is very often likened to that of Albert Ryder, but it has 
none of the depth or monumental quality that Ryder expressed. Mr. Mattson is, how- 
ever, a romantic; and, like Ryder, he most completely expresses himself in his small 
canvases. Of the paintings in his recent exhibition, ''The Red Barn," "A Sailboat" 
(lent by Miss Alice Wardwell), "The Falls," and "Summer Landscape" (lent by Mr. John 
Davidson) reveal him at his best. These are prosaic themes—a church, a hill, and a 
tree—painted in poetic mood with exceptional beauty, for they contain no sugar or 
smartness. Mr. Mattson is a sincere painter untroubled by any of the emotional con- 
flicts so often associated with the romantic temperament. He has no problems to 
solve, hence, he is able to present his themes in a restful spirit. His honesty prevents 
any expression of undue sentiment. He is essentially a landscapist, and, true to his 
Nordic disposition, he assimilates many scenes to form one subject. This may account 
for the ordinary quality of his still-lifes; when he paints a set-up arrangement, he loses 
the mood that gives character to his landscapes. 
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Recent Books 
Edited by Harry A. Rubinstein 


"Balletomania''—The Story of an Obsession, by Arnold L. Haskell. Simon & Schuster. 
$3.75. 

Obsessions seldom attach themselves to so concrete a thing as the dance. Ballet- 
omania, with the subtitle, The Story of an Obsession,'' is an account of the Russian 
ballet from the early Maryinska company to the present Monte Carlo group. As a 
complement to the book on Nijinsky written by his wife, it is undoubtedly of value. 
It builds up the setting and peoples it from an entirely different viewpoint than that 
of Romola Nijinsky. Mr. Haskell had not the personal feelings to express, and his 
interest is primarily the art itself rather than its exponents. 

Balletomania has not the beauty and depth of "Nijinsky," but it does have en- 
thusiasm. It is no small feat to follow ballet over half of Europe and finally to America, 
watching, perhaps, as many as two hundred and fifty performances a year. Mr. Has- 
kell presents the background of a large group of dancers, and with it a liberal dose 
of gossip. He apparently saw none of the American dancers, which is rather too bad, 
as his reaction might have been interesting. However, he does present, verbatim, 
conversations with Fokine, Massine and Balanchine on current dance trends and, as he 
agrees with their opinions, somewhat the same result is achieved. 

Many amusing anecdotes are included in the book. One, concerning Maestro 
Cecchetti, the Italian ballet master, reports him as saying, of Le Sacre du Printemps, 
"| think the whole thing has been done by four idiots. First: M. Stravinsky, who wrote 
the music; second: M. Roerich, who designed the scenery and costumes; third: M. 
Nijinsky, who composed the dances; fourth: M. Diaghileff, who wasted his money 
on it." 

The book lacks a critical approach and, in that direction, must not be taken too 
seriously. After all, an obsession, which Mr. Haskell admits the ballet is to him, can- 
not produce varied reactions—being a fixed idea. Mr. Haskell's obsession is the tri- 
umph of ballet. However, the book is interesting as a reminiscence of an unique 


period. 
J. M. 


BOOKS OF THE THEATRE 


William Vaughn Moody, a study. By David D, Henry. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
$2.50. 
B'way, Inc! By Morton Eustis. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

The American theatre, prior to 1900, either concerned itself chiefly with plays of 
European origin, or attempted to fashion its own plays upon English and Continental 
patterns. At the turn of the century such men as Clyde Fitch and Augustus Thomas 
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emerged as pioneers in the process of na- 
tionalizing themes of native American drama. 
The period between 1900 and the World War 
brought a furtherance of this nationalization 
process during which the successes included 
Winchell Smith's ''The Fortune Hunter," Bay- 
ard Veiller's "Within the Law,’ Eugene Wal- 
ter's "The Easiest Way,” and William Vaughn 
Moody's "The Great Divide." At least one 
capable critic of the drama has placed 
Moody's play at the top of the list and adds 
the comment that today it continues to be a 
distinguished American drama. "The Great 
Divide" ran for two years on Broadway, was 
successfully presented in England, and weath- 
ered numerous revivals. 

Moody, however, was primarily a poet, and 
Dr. Henry in his carefully edited analysis of 
Moody's criticism, poetry and prose drama 
presents a scholarly study of a man whom he 
appraises as an important literary figure. 
Prior to the sweeping success achieved by 
"The Great Divide,’ Moody has experiment- 
ed with the dramatic form in a trilogy of 
poetic dramas. In 1904 he wrote to Percy 
MacKaye, "It is true that | am heart and soul 
dedicated to the conviction that modern life 
can be presented on the stage in the poetic 
mediums, and adequately presented only in 
that way.’ Dr. Henry believes, however, that 
none of the trilogy could seriously be con- 
sidered for presentation because of confused 
elements of structure which remove the poems 
from that quick perception which is essential 
to a stage play, and he characterizes them as 
dramatic lyrics rather than lyrical dramas. 

It is quite possible that, had Moody's life 
not terminated suddenly at the age of 39, he 
might have achieved, through increasing 
knowledge of dramatic technique, the goal at 
which other more modern dramatists, such as 
Maxwell Anderson and Clemence Dane, have 
been aiming valiantly. 

Since Moody's day calamities have hit the 
theatre disproportionate even to the Wall 
Street crash. Among other tragedies, the 
road has been swallowed up by Hollywood. 
In his book, "B'way, Inc!'' Morton Eustis 
describes in complete detail the theatre as a 
business, discussing salaries, production costs, 
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and box office details. A single illustration 


from his book serves to clarify, somewhat, the 
“road situation’: 

"Take the play ‘Let 'Em Eat Cake,’ which 
played in Baltimore for three weeks in Janu- 
ary. The theatre's share of the weekly receipts 
was $3,318. The musicians received $1,166, 
the stagehands $1,738; total, $2,904, leaving 
a balance to the theatre of $414, with which 
to pay rent, taxes, operating expenses (such 
as lights) and front-of-the-house salaries (ush- 
ers, cleaning women, box office treasurer, 
etc.)" 

BAG 


The Meaning of Unintelligibility in Modern 
Art, by Edward F. Rothschild. The Renais- 


sance Society of the University of Chicago. 
$1.50. 


This second treatise on modern art publish- 
ed by the Renaissance Society is an excellent 
supplement to the first ‘'Plastic Redirections 
in 20th Century Painting," by James Johnson 
Sweeney. Mr. Rothschild confines his theme 
to the economic and spiritual values of our 
time and their relation to painting, while Mr. 
Sweeney limited himself to plastic considera- 
tions. Mr. Rothschild begins his treatise with 
a survey of contemporary culture in which he 
studies the individual in the capitalistic so- 
ciety, and shows how the system developed 
the individual leader and finally, mass individ- 
ualism. Mass individualism in turn developed 
subjectivity in expression, and hence unintel- 
ligibility of expression. This unintelligibility 
he does not restrict to painting or sculpture, 
but finds it in every manifestation of con- 
temporary activities. It is found in social 
restrictions, in pleasure, in scientific: advance- 
ment, in jazz and in slang. The beginning of 
the subjective expression in painting, he gives 
to Impressionism; and traces its development 
through the various forms of Expressionism. He 
discusses the logical transitions from Monet to 
Cezanne to Picasso and to Picabia, and 
finally reaches the revolutionary attitude as a 
revolt against subjectivism. He concludes with 
a study of the meaning of unintelligibility, 
showing where there is content in a work that 
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has enigmatic or non-recognizable subject. 
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~ Simon & Schuster. 


It is particularly difficult in this country to 
explain the content of an abstraction, or of 
any other highly subjective form of painting. 
The revolution in the art of painting really had 
no American participants, and its sympathisers 
were very few. Contemporary American art- 
ists are still engaged in fighting the acada- 
micians, and in creating a modern academy. 

There is in fact very little subjectivism in 
native painting today, and the revolutionary 
attitude that is found in contemporary Ameri- 
can painting is for the most part a borrowed 
idiom. The American painter is chiefly con- 
cerned with technical achievement, and this 
is also true of the other arts in the country. 
For generations the native painter has bor- 
rowed his technic from foreign sources. All 
of this is in conformity to the spiritual attitude 
of our populace, the majority of people are 
still expecting prosperity just around the cor- 
ner. It is regrettable that Mr. Rothschild did 
not analyze the American condition in the 
arts. If he has been able to give his readers 
an understanding of content in painting, he 
has accomplished nothing short of a miracle. 

This book is a worthy treatise; it is built on 
a fine objective viewpoint, and Mr. Rothschild 
states his case clearly. The relationship of 
economic and spiritual trends, to the trends 
in the art of painting, is of great importance 
to critical understanding, and this relationship 
which was not given consideration in Mr. 
Sweeney's book is fully studied by Mr. Roth- 
schild. 

Ma Ea 


Reflections on Music, by Artur Schnabel. 
$2.00. 


We find in this exquisitely bound little vol- 
ume the endeavor of an artist to analyze his 
medium in the manner of the philosopher, the 
scientist and the historian. The resulting es- 
say is a brief of the case of music as an art 
which must be distinct from the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture and literature by the very na- 
ture of its medium of communication between 
the artist and the audience. 

Mr. Schnabel sets out with the deliberate 
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intent to do what so many others writing on 
music seem unable to do—namely, to exclude 
sentimentalism and emotionalism from the 
subject. And succeeding to quite a degree 
in this effort, his thoughts are vested with a 
clarity and conviction that are rarely to be 
found in a treatise on music. 

The translation from the German by Cesar 
Saerchinger is good. 

Ags 


The Death and Birth of David Markand, by 
Waldo Frank. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1934. 


| haven't read everything Waldo Frank 
ever wrote: there is no need for that (to read 
everything anyone ever wrote); the main thing 
is to know the entirety of the world we live 
in, as far as that is possible, and the direction 
of one's own destiny in relation to class be- 
cause of that. Without having read any but 
a few of Frank's novels, | feel almost certain 
that he is growing in the stature of emotional 
reality. 

"The Death and Birth of David Markand" is 
a big book and it covers the country. But it is 
a sick book as well as a heartening one: 
(heartening because he sees America as it 
largely is and because of his allying himself in 
sympathy with the revolutionary movement of 
the workingclass): (sick because Frank as much 
as his main character, David Markand, is rot- 
ten with the hangovers of disease which is the 
decay of the American bourgeoisie). 


And 
right there we are at the crux of the situation. 
Sex, | have come to believe (as has Frank), is 
more often death than life, though life may 
emerge; the emphasis is on death, frustration, 
annihilation. In the womb of flesh, whether it 
is of any definition, is forgetfulness and death. 
In a book that is devoted to a way out of 
capitalistic civilization leading to the Red 
Dawn of a workers’ world, sex as it is known in 
America should be fought as much as Wall 
Street. And that is the reason why "The 
Death and Birth of David Markand"’ fails, why 
it does not convince. After the murder of the 


There is too much sex in this novel. 
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two revolutionary figures in the book, David 
Markand goes to the revolution (but in what 
way is not quite clear), but also back to the 
womb of Helen, his wife, which will largely be 
death (which is clear) and perhaps the death 
of the whole bourgeois world. 

So in spite of sex and David Markand, per- 
haps he does mean that the dictatorship of 
the U. S. S. A. will be a better world in sex 
as in food, because Markand will die as well 
as the world from which he came. | don't 
know (what Frank means, that is). 


N. M. 
FOR REVIEW IN NEXT ISSUE 


"Rameses to Rockefeller, The Story of Ar- 
chitecture," by Charles Harris Whitaker. Ran- 
dom House. $3.50—''Expressionism in Art,"' 
by Sheldon Cheney. Liveright. $5.00— 
“America and Alfred Stieglitz,’ edited by 
Waldo Frank, Lewis Mumford, Dorothy Nor- 
man, Paul Rosenfeld and Harold Rugg. 
Doubleday Doran. $3.50. 


Recorded Music 
Edited by Arthur V. Berger 


EDGAR VARESE: lonisation, for percussion 
ensemble. Columbia Recording. 

This is probably the first attempt to record 
a work written entirely for percussion instru- 
ments. The composition itself, as given at 
Town Hall in New York on April 15, 1934, by 
the Pan-American Association of Composers, 
was reviewed in the May-June issue of TREND 
(Vol. Il, No. 3). 

The score, which calls for thirteen percus- 
sion players, is ‘orchestrated" for cymbals, 
gongs, tam-tams, sirens, Chinese blocks, bon- 
gos (West Indian twin drums with parchment 
heads), tambourines, anvils, tubular chimes, 
gourds and rattles. Considering the use of 
this unorthodox aggregation of sound pro- 
ducers, the recording is superb. Naturally the 
dynamics are a bit more pale than in actual 
performance, and at times the drums are not 
heard as distinctly as one would wish. But, in 


spite of these slight mechanical insufficiencies, 
the record is an excellent one. The ensemble, 
under Nicholas Slonimsky, acquits itself well. 


JOHN BECKER: Credo, for a Capella Men's 
Chorus. RAY GREEN: Sea Calm, in quarter 
tones, for men's voices. New Music Quarterly 
Recordings—Volume |, Nos. 7 and 8. 


The Credo is another of Becker's experi- 
ments in the modern application of Sixteenth 
Century contrapuntal principles. While the 
thematic material is good (it has a certain an- 
gularity of line that is not ineffective), the 
treatment leads to a certain monotony of ef- 
fect. The hearer is left with the feeling that 
the composition has not built up naturally and 
spontaneously. 

The Ray Green opus, on the other side of 
the disk, is a distinct addition to the very lim- 
ited amount of choral music of serious intent, 
written by American composers. That one is 
not overconscious of the use of quarter tones 
would seem to indicate that they are skilfully 
and justifiably employed. However, the work 
rises too quickly to a climax, detracting from 
the effectiveness of the latter part. 

Both the Becker and the Green composi- 
tions are splendidly performed by Christos 
Vrionides and the Byzantine Ensemble. 
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